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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square....................+- New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


gone by all travelers 4 hs the best hotel in the 
Cc. READ, Proprietor. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


Important New Publications. 


33-PRICES—1. Retail. 2. Supplies for first 
introduction and sample copies for examination 
with a view to first introduction. 3, Supplies 
for first introduction in exchange for other cor- 
responding books in use. 


Thalheimer’s Medizval and Modern History, 
$2 50; $1 88. 

Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2 50; $1 88. 

The School Stage, $1 25; 94c. 

The Amateur Actor, $1 50; $1 13. 

Duffet’s French Method, Part 1, 
50c. Part 2, $1 00; 75c; 50c. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 75c. 

Hailman’s Lectures on Pedagogy, 75c. 

Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 
$1 25; 94c. 

Andrews’ Constitution of the United States, 
Library Edition, $2 00; School Edition, $1 50; 
$1 13. 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, $2 25; $1 69. 


$1 00; 75c; 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.,Publishers, 


137 Walnut street, Cincinnati, and 


7-10 28 Bond street, New ¥ork. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS. 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 

tion Book List, Map Chart and 

Frame Combination. 

We gupply the Publications of John E. Pot- 
Address, GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE 









ter & C 
PUBLISHING “HOUSE, Chicago. 





HABIT CURED! 


OPI U All Opium-Eaters can 
easily be cured. Address 


W. P, PHELON, M. D., 
259 Repdolph st., Chicago, Room 2. 





T. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 
115 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Ty BE Piain and Ornamental, 


5 Wood and Metal. 


snatan PRIN LING PRESSES 
PAPERS, “westa’and ria’ 


‘sna coors CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INKS, cscs ty printer 


used by Printers. 


Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Sessions of 1874-1875. 


The Preliminary Autumnal Term will commence on Wednesday, September 16th, I874, and 
continue until the opening of the regular session. 
The Regular Session will commence on Wednesday, September 30th, 1874, and end about the 
Ist of March, 1875. 
FACULTY : 
ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M. D., 


Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the 


JAMES R. WOOD, M. D., LLD., 
Emeritus Professor of Surge’ 
FORDYCE BARKER ig 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 
AUSTIN FLINT, 
Professor of the Sad and Practice of Wieicin and Clinical Medicine. 
FRANK H. HAMILTON, 
Professor of ae of Surgery SAY oO ration ‘and Clinical Surgery. 
( Onhapeie St . 
Professor of Orthopedic sre wha Clinical Surgery. 
"ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M. D., 
Professor of erm Z 0 oretits Surgery. 
W. H. VAN BURE 


Professor of Principles of Surgery with Brecenee of the Genio-Urinary System, and Clinical 


WILLIAM LUSK, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases ot Women and Children, and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M. D., LL.D., 
Professor of G rnecolo y. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M. D., 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera cutis, and Clinical Medicine. 
AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., 
Professor of seers * and LPHEUS opical Anatoiny yrs Secretary of the Faculty. 


CROSB 
Professor ot Gener NDOREMUS and a saga Anatomy. 
GDEN DO 


sicheier of Chemistry a Toxicology. 





Fees for the Regular Session. 
Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical 


CS Nl ge Secnls. ce Shuler Sais sha eaudewneheseel gis. Seis keds Cela céb ae oeeddus.taewee $140 00 
Matriculation Fee.................00++seeeseeeeee ves. so IPSs ees aeNelsicecda ede araciesecsececeseiees 5 00 
Demonstrator’s Tieket (including material for dissection).....................ccec cece ee ceeee 10 00 
I SS Se So. IEEE Be sinless ophse dine te ener adstendeuarraneneecncece ce tees 30 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation and other informa- 
tion, peau the Soceeter7 of the College, 
PROF. AUSTIN FLINT, JB., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


Kentucky Normal School. 


Carlisle, Nicholas Co., Ky. 





CARLETON COLLEGE. 


Northfield, Minn. 








Inaugurated Sept. , 1873. Incorporated Jan, 1874 


Recognized by the State. Fall term begins Sept. 9th, 1874. Students of 


either sex received. Four courses of study pro- 








%3F ull corps of Trained Teachers. vided. 

Second School year opens Sept.1,1874. 
English, 
For catalogue address Preparatory, 
T. C. H. VANCE, Principal. 
Ladies’ and 
Photographs. Conlegtate. 

I grey wishing beautiful picturesofthem-| ‘Ten p 8 and teachers. 


selves or friends, cannot do better in St. mes oe 
than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securi Tuition, higher brancher, $8 per term of 13 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 uth weeks; common English $6; board, $2 75 per 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near| week; room, $3 per term. For catalogue or cir- 








the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- | cular ‘address JAS A STRONG, Pres’t. 
anteed or no 7-22 Northfield, Minn. , July 15 . 1874. 7-9 
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Spingler House, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


With reference to the 





American Educational Series 


Of School and College Text Books, composed ia 
prrt of 


The New Graded Readers, (‘The five 
Book Series.) 


Swinton’s Word-book Series. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 


Kerl’s Grammars and Composition 
and Rhetoric. 


Spencerian Penmanship 

and Drawing. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Tounsend’s Civil Government 
and Commercial Law. 


Gray’s Botanies, &c., &c., 


Should be addressed to 


oO. M. BAKER, Geu’l Agt., 


OR 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Asst. Agent. 
407 North Fourth street, 


7-9 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fine Book & Pamphlet Printing aspecialty 
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| |THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE GLEE BOOK.| = 

se | 

§ Expressly prepared for TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES and COMMON SCHOOLS. | 

ef Sey 

Ha ge 

” Merry greeting, merry greeting, merry greeting to all! | all! BS 

i: i 
i 

- With an APPENDIX, containing DEFINITIONS, EXERCISES, ETC. 

g PRICE :—Single copy, 35 cts; ome dozen copies, $3.60; ome hundred copies, $25.00. E 

3 Institutes, Teachers, Dealers, and others supplied by 8 

y, | HALL & LYTE, Lancaster, Pa.; JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0.’ > 








American School Cards. 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Entirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


EFive hundred and sixty varietics, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
authors. 

Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 
W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., is ce W. E. Tunis, sa oe 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Il. | Geo. EK. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, O. 8-3 





SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 


LOCH STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


PRICE! SGO. 





- . BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 
EAVE SHEN THEE HOME. 
You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 
Agents Wanted Eiverywhere. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 
JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
s@rSPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.-@8 





The Tllinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CHARLES MORITZ, 


BooxXK BINDER, 


AND 





Blank Book Manufacturer 


of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
pfete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, poctive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 
equal petwiiogns. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the. Sa VEKS 
Rey. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, III. 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
mai Bas ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





Its central location, its elegant and commodi- | 
ous new building, now occupied; its full corps | 


THE BEST ROUTE. 


The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 


East or to the West. 





are run on this line, and all the 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


that science or art have suggested for the safety 
and comfort of passengers, such as 


| Sleeping and Dining Cars 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 
| Milier’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


| 
| BURLINGTON ROUTE 





_ | are now a synonym for 


| Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





Drury COllege! 


Fall term of fifteen weeks;will begin 
Thursday, Sept. 10, 1874. 


Examination for admission the day previous. 


Especial advantages for 


Both Sexes. 





Five courses of study: Classical, Scientific, 
Latin and Greek and Ladies’. 





Ladies’ Department will be under 


the care of Miss Comings, 


for three years the very successful and popular 
preceptress of the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville. 


3A full and able corps of instructors, thor- 
ough in all things. 


Tuition from $12 to Si5. 








| Noextras, except tor painting, drawing and 
| instrumental music. 


| Children of ministers of all denominations 
| FREE. 





| The college enjoys speeial advantages as the 
} seat of a large school of learning, in the unsur- 
| passed salubrity of climate of the surrounding 


| 


| region. 


| 


For catalogues and particulars address 


N. J. MORRISON, D. D., Pres’t. 


SPRINGFIELD, Green Co., Mo., July 1, 1874. 
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OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Gldry and Shame of England,”’ 
**The Napoleen Dynasty,’’ ‘‘ Life an Public 
Services of Charles Sumner,’’ &c. 

The publishers feel justified in asserting that 
they are offering to the world one of the most in- 
teresting, comprehensive and valuable books 
which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all 
classes of citizens. 

It unfolds the mest brilliant record of achieve- 
ment ever made by a nation. 

It covers the most interesting century in the 
history of the human race, and will be the first 
guide-boek of American progress yet produced. 

lt will be a permanent treasure-house of the 
trophies of National Glory, and, as a text-book 
for use in our schools and colleges, will combine 

history, geography —- economy, and a 

course of reading, ‘all bound in the chain of fas- 

cinating narration. 

It will embrace the chief fruits of the literary 
labors of the lifetime of a pence pad American 
author, who has written with such power on na- 
tional themes. The work is in glowing style; 
and while no important fact of our history is 
omitted, it never grows tedious by detail, nor 
dull by generalization. 

Our First Hundred Years will be printed in the 
finest library historic style, and will be issued in 
twelve monthly parts of 64 or more pages each, 
making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an ele- 
gant royal 8vo volume of about 800 pages. Being 
absolutely a subscription book, it can be had on- 
ly through our authorized canvassing agents who 
will deliver the parts to subscribers every month 
and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 

Every teacher in the United States can secure 
this valuable work, and a year’s profitable em- 

loyment that will not interfere with their school 

uties, by addressing for specimen pages and 
terms, U.S. Publishing Co.,13 University Place, 

New York. 7-12 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern districtof Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
Hon. Albert Todd. 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge o1 St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 


Circuit Court. 
Judge St. Louis 





Hon. Chester H. 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 


Krum, 


a 
gular annual session will open Oct. 14,"1874. 
TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

7-12 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 
for young ladies. The seminary is advan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


Ample and Beantifal Grounds, 


The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 





Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous attention to Moral Culture, and 
the 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy ot patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 


Academic year begins in September and closes 
in June; will meet necessary =o for 
the school year. For further ae rs refer 
to the principal, T. BLEWETT, A M., 

ead 3% ‘ourth st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 





ALESMEN-—Sartain’s engraving ‘‘One of 
the Chosen,’’ sells at sight. Forty per cent. 





to salesmen. Name territory and will send copy 
for $110. Address ‘‘Art Union,’’ Chicago.7-10 
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WILL our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JoURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 


~~ 


We want an agent for this paper at 
every postoffice in the United States. 
Write us for terms. 

The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. Westop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 








Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (euclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 





WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 





Show your friends the JouRNAL 
and get them to subscribe for it. 
Terms, $1.50 per year. 





Our bill for postage alone runs as 
high as eighty dollars some months. 

Glad to serve our friends at all 
times iu any way that we can. 


Suggestions in Regard to the Method of 
Teaching History. 


BY H. H. MORGAN. 
HAT I shall offer will owe its 
value, if it has any, to its pow- 
ers of provoking a healthful discus- 
sion, rather than to any completeness 
of elaboration: 

History is a record of the past; but 
of what past? 

To some it is a ponderous chronicle 
in which, as among the Saxon monks, 
the nature of the entry is a matter of 
the utmost indifference. For exam- 
ple, the Anglo-Saxon chronicle reads : 
A. D. 373. In this year Hengest and 
Esec fought against the Welsh and 
took countless booty : and the Welsh 
fled from the Anglos as from fire. A. 
D. 509. In this year St. Benedict the 
abbot, father of all the monks, went 
to heaven. 

To another the past is the recital of 
the bloody wars and daring ambitions 
of despots; and to him the suffering 
masses, the inhumanities of the con- 
queror, the mental and moral stagna- 
tion of a whole world, is lost sight of 
in the lurid light of the battle-field. 

To another, the past is a cellection 
of maxims, mental, moral or material, 
and it is of him that Coleridge says: 
‘“‘A man of maxims is like a Cyclops, 
with one eye, and that eye placed in 
the back of his head.” 

To another, the past is the complex 
of social customs and established ob- 
servances of ordinary life, and its 
value lies in its novelty rather than in 
its usefulness. 

To another it is the logic of events, 
or the development of spirit in human 
actions; it isan attempt to utilize all 
human experience, that the present, 
whichis but a point, may be connect- 
ed with the arc of the past, that we 
may therefore judge more correctly 
of tke future. 

It is this last view that really enti- 
tles history to its place in the school 
room. 

In what respect is an historical 
novel superior to any other? 

Is it not because it reflects the spirit 
of the past, and is not its value pro- 
portioned tothe phase whlch it re- 





flects 7? 


In what respect is a drama superior 
as a form ? 

Isit not because it gives us the real 
spirit of human actions with all the 
irrelevancies of the individual elimi- 
nated ? 

In-what respect is the history of 
America of any greater concern than 
that of the Hottentots? 

Is it not because the Hottentot his- 
tory represents no phase of our own 
development ? 

For what is history valuable at all ? 

What end is or can be served by lit- 
erature, or the literature of any sci- 
ence or art ? 

Is it not the recognition of the vari- 
ous phases of progress or develop- 
ment—so that our own experience, 
which is but a point, may therefore be 
made a part of the line, and that the 
past and present being known, we 
may calculate the future ? 

What is valuable to us in chivalry is 
its results, and one gets the movement 
of this spirit much better from the 
poems and novels of Sir Walter Scott 
than from the more specific enumera- 
tion of facts as given in Hallam. We 
have lately had our attention called to 
the remarkable way in which Shak- 
speare grasps the spirit of history! Is 
not this more to us than the labors of 
Hume, Gibbon or Grote? 

These views of the past as it has ap- 
peared to historians, I have mentioned 
as illustrating the uncertainty connec- 
ted with any discussion of the teach- 
ing of history, unless it first be under- 
stood which of these many histories 
we have in mind. 

Antecedent to any possible discus- 
sion of methods, or any selection of 
events as most important, must be a 
clear understanding of the function or 
special Office of the study under con- 
sideration. 

The history of which I propose to 
speak, is not history in the abstract ; 
nor history as a subject for philo- 
sophic consideration; but history as 
a part of the prescribed course of 
study for district schools. 

What then must the teacher of his- 
tory require? 

ist. A determination of the fune- 
tion or special office of history as one 


of the studies prescribed. 
A determination of the value 





of methods with reference to the ac- 





cepted function of the study; the test 
of this value to be the facility and 
efficacy with which the methods at- 
tain this end involved in the accepted 
function. 

8d. A determination of the impor- 
tant events and of the arrangement 
which will best secure their logical 
connection. 

The first need, (that is a knowledge 
of the function of a study,) must be 
met by an authentic statement from 
the executive of the system ; upon him 
rests the obligation, and he alone can 
give that unity which is the sole ad- 


rvantage of co-operation. Each teacher 


wishes to understand exactly what is 
expected as the results of any study ; 
exactly what relation any study bears 
to the rest of the course; and each 
teacher, as a compensation for the in- 
conveniences of his calling, is entitled 
to the assurance that his honest, toil- 
some labors shall not be unrecognized 
because the standard applied is liable 
to change as any teacher or any offl- 
cial happens to be blessed with a spe- 
cial revelation. ‘ 

This decision by the central author- 
ity may sometimes seem arbitrary, or 
may sometimes be arbitrary ; but we 
are at least as likely to err from 
‘omissions under necessary and salu- 
tary restraint,” as to suffer from any 
despotism exercised by the proper 
official. He who decides authorita- 
tively, must specially qualify himself 
for the discharge of his responsibili- 
ties, or must himself pay the penalty 
of any failure. He must himself be 
the most profound exponent of any 
doctrine which he would inculcate, or 
pay in his own person the penalty of 
ignorance. Assuming the zea} and 
honesty of purpose on the part of 
such an executive to be at least equal 
to that of those in subordinate posi- 
tions; allowing that his opportunities 
may be at least as great; it is evident 
that as his responsibilities are greater 
he will be more likely to make his de- 
cisions in view of a the facts of the 
case. 

The office of the teacher, as far as 
regards the functions of the various 
studies must be confined to such influ- 
ence as may be exerted upon the views 
of the executive, by means of, and 
only by means of the truth of his 
ideas as an investigator. 

A system without unity is unthink- 
able; it would be merely an agglome- 
ration; and unity is impossible except 
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with authoritative statements upon all 
points of authority. 

It is doubtless natural for us to 
bound the universe by our own hori- 
zon; it is natural to suppose that one’s 
own “‘views” surpass in excellence all 
that are different; it is natural to 
overlook the essential principle of all 
organization, and to sit in judgment 
where we are not the elected judges; 
but these things are natural only to 
the human being as imperfectly devel- 
oped, and not to the human being who 
has grown to spiritual manhood; for 
they are evidently irrational. 


The third point (the determination 
of the important events and their best 
arrangement,) should be obtained by 
the book authorized for use; for this 
point too, must be stated authorita- 
tively. The executive of the system, 
from his profound acquaintance with 
the subject of which the book treats, 
and more especially ef this subject as 
an integral part of the course, should 
see that the decision of this question 
be not left to individual caprice, or 
even to individual judgment. This 
knowledge must of course be based 
‘ upon the opinions of the teachers; 
but to such an extent ouly as shall 
carefully consider merits and defects 
as presented by them, and with the 
reserved privilege of differing when 
their own opinions are in confilct. 

Much of the time now occupied in 
the discussion of the “text-book 
question”? would be saved if instead 
of asking what we think of a book as 
a book, we should ask what we think 
of a book as realizing that function 
which has been prescribed to its 
‘ study. Before we can fairly say 
whether a device is good or poor, we 
must know the end which it is expec- 
ted to subserve. The importance of a 
well-arranged text-book cannot be 
overestimated ; with this the teacher 
who lacks nothing but ability to ren- 
der his speculations valuable, will 
dream his dreams without doing 
harm; the mechanical teacher will find 
it extremely difficult to err; and the 
most profound teacher will find him- 
self aided and not fettered; will find 
the book “something betwecn a hin- 
derance and a help.” 


But so long as our text-books are 
compiled and not written ; so long as 
they are prepared by students who 
ignore the conditions under which 
the books are to be used ; so long as 
they claim us their special merit, new 
or special theories instead of uncon- 
troverted and uncontrovertible truths 
—so longas our books are compiled 
by men ignorant beyond the bounds 
of a petty personal experience; so 
long will these books be defective and 
only relatively better or worse. As 
you are well aware, we have not, and 
we have never had any text-book that 
Was acceptable to all teachers; we 
have already allowed for the differ- 
cuce arising from different definitions 
of the function of any study ; the re- 
mainder is due to the fact that no book 
is or can be free from defects. Hence 
the need of  prescription—intelligent 
prescription, as I have already ex- 
plained. 





Eyery teacher wishes to know,every 
teacher should insist upon knowing, 
what knowledge the authorities con- 
sider as a realization of the function 
of each study. Each teacher wants 
to know not merely what ground is 
to be covered, but also the exact na- 
ture of the test which is to be applied 
to his work; each teacher wants to be 
assured not merely that he is doing 
what seems to him right, but what 
will be right as adjudged by the 
Board. With any vagueness here, a 
teacher may so instruct his class that 
while they are able to make 100 per 
cent. if examined upon what he has 
tried to teach them, they may make 
but 40 per cent. when tried by the 
standard which the Board accepts. 

The function of a study, and the 
determination of the knowledge re- 
quisite in kind and extcunt to satisfy 
this function, must as it seems to me, 
be decided authoritatively and not by 
the teachers, except in the American 
way of conquering by the superior 
force of ideas. 

The authoritative decision of these 
two points, leaves perfect freedom to 
the teacher as far as regards methods, 
aud more than that, it will speedily 
and fairly test their value. 

A democracy is not an equality 
brought about by suppressing all who 
excel; by throwing success and fail- 
ure into the same scale and then dis- 
tributing the average ; such a democ- 
racy would be irrational. Any other 
democracy (and the school room, in 
common with all American institu- 
tions, is essentially democratic,) must 
haye a well-defined goal, and a well- 
known standard, and then competi- 
tion will develop whatever is most 
worthy. If the successful teacher is 
to have any return other than the vir- 
tue which is its own reward, he must 
demand persistently generous compe- 
tition under such circumstances as 


have been described. 
VALUE OF METHODS. 


Ist. That method is best which 
most certainly attains the ends 
sought. 


2d. The best method is one not in 
form but in spirit ; it will readily adapt 
itself to the change of conditions 
caused by the differences among the 
schools with respect to pupils or 
teachers. 

These two statements will proba- 
bly be accepted as postulates if they 
be notregarded asaxioms. That the 
second may be more certainly under- 
stood, I shall attempt its illustration. 

In teaching the history of the Unit- 
ed States, there are circumstances 
under which a chronological order 
would be the best; there are, again, 
circumstances under which it would 
be best to teach topically, and begin- 
ning for example with the period of 
diseoveries, work forward or back- 
ward, as the antecedent or subsequent 
topics were most nearly related to the 
pupil’s knowledge. 

In either of these cases, the essential 
feature of the method was to begin 
with what the pupils could most read- 
ily assimilate, and proceed from what 
they knew to what they wished to 
know. 





As this paper is written to excite 
useful discussion, and not to inculcate 
any particular dogma,I shall now 
make some suggestions in regard to 
the teaching of history in the district 
schools. These would be more relia- 
ble if they were the results of per- 
sonal teaching in these schools; but 
if they serve merely as points in the 
discussion, they will have accom- 
plished their mission. 

If the work prescribed was Ameri- 
can history through the period of the 
Revolution ; and if the results expec- 
ted were a knowledge of the leading 
events, and of the general spirit of 
these events: 

ist. I should begin wherever I could 
best succeed in awakening the inter- 
est of the pupil; at the beginning, in 
the middle or at the end. 

2d. I should not worry the pupils 
with any conflict of authorities, but 
should teach them dogmatically what 
was established. 

3d. With the Period of Discoveries 
I should iutroduce a general acquain- 


|tance with the manly spirit of the 
| 








unknown sea, aud encountered the 
dangers of an unknown land. I 
|should from my own stores, contrib- 
ute enough to transmute the diary-like 
|records of the voyages into a 1ational 
| account of real human transactions; 
| to transform Columbus, Vespucius and 
| Cabot into people of flesh and blood, 
jand not leave them as the abstract 
signs of operations altogether insig- 
|nificant. I should consider the sub- 
| ject incomplete until I had conveyed 
to the class the feeling that these were 
men with many elements of strong 
character, and until I had awakened 
in my classa strong desire to know 
more of these people when they should 
have greater resources at their com- 
mand. 





| 
4th. I should supplement the learn- 
ing of fhe names of the countries 
| which made these discoveries, by a 
description of the historical motives. 
5th. Fixing by sheer effort of mem- 
ory the date of Columbus’ discovery, 
I should teach the date of Cabot’s as 
two years later; that of Vespucius as 
seven years later. This I consider the 
|only practicable way of overcoming 
| the difficulty of remembering dates ; 
| that it is practicable my own experi- 
|ence in teaching the history of litera- 
| ture, has assured me. 
| 6. Then I should look at the age of 
|discovery as contained within one 
hundred and fifteen years ; as embrac- 
|ing such and such discoveries by the 
|Spanish; the first in 1492, and the 
|others so many years later; such and 
| such discoveries by the English, &c. 
| And in doing this I could conveni- 
|ently review all that had been learned 
"under each heading. 





| Orif LI were trying to have a class 
jlearn the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, I 
|should try to show them its connec- 
} tion with other events, and its imme- 
| diate object. And thus a child would 


be able to remember each battle as dis- 
tinguished from all others, and could 


easily carry the names of the com- 


|sailors who braved the perils of an 





manders, the proportions af the op- 
posing forces, &c., &c. 

As it is, I venture to say that no one 
who hasnot taught the history of the 
United States, or who is not a special 
student of this history, can give any 
rational account of any two battles in 
American history. 





GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 





Editors Ameriean Journal of Education: 
T is something to have an interest- 
ing and profitable topic for an 
evening’s conversation. Shall I men- 
tion the practical theme over which 
we just spent an hour this evening? 
It was that of the proper control or 
government of children, especially in 
the family. 

And let it be suggested, that as the 
subject was not exhausted nor has 
been, since the time of Solomon, 
therefore it will still remain a profita- 
ble topic for talk, if not action, in the 
home circle. 

ScENE—The grandfather, 60 years 
old; he has brought up a large family 
of children; is a man of character 
and intelligence. On the sofa by his 
side is one of his daughters, whose 
two children, George and Arthur, six 
and four years old, were playing in 
the same room. The younger boy 
rather unruly, and evidently the mas- 
ter of his mamma! The writer was 
present. The grandfather remarks: 

“You see, friend A., that the mo- 
ther of these children has her hands 
full. They know how to manage 
her.” 

Daughter—“‘ Yes, father, but I pre- 
sume I am like the wife of Mr. A., we 
don’t like to be told of these things, 
even if true!” 

Arthur continues to disturb the 
company by loud talk and various 
contortions of body. The mother is 
annoyed, and, conscious of her ina- 
bility to hush the child, she announ- 
ces tothe youngster that it is bed- 
time. She is glad of this excuse for 
taking out the boys, although, as they 
persist, itis early yet. 

But the two. gentlemen bow them 
out and repeat a “‘good-night,” so as 
to help the poor mother lead forth her 
charge, if possible without a battle. 

The door has been shut after the 
exit of the trio, and then comes the 
discussion. One fact appeared on in- 
quiry, and a second one was sought. 
This fact evidently was that the mo- 
ther had no control over those chil- 
dren! 

Did she ever punish them? Not at 
all. No rod of correction was ever 
grasped by her hand. She no doubt 
belonged to the non-corporeal punish- 
ment company, whose notions of dis- 
cipline may answer where you have 
children of a certain tenderness of 
susceptibility. But there is some 
doubt whether that class of youth 
that seem never to need any decided 
correction, make finally, the most use- 
ful citizens. 5 

It was certainly evident enough that 
this woman’s children did not belong 
to that ‘‘touch me not” order of im- 
maculates. The grandfather had al- 
ready tested the virtues of the strap 
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on the boy that persisted in upsetting 
the chairs. 

To hear that strap, or rather to feel 
it suddenly coming in contact with 
the calves, was quite a new and novel 
thing. There was no more throwing 
of chairs. 

A kind, loving and loveable woman 
is this mother, of course; so kind in- 
deed, to her children, that she could 
not bear to punish them at any time 
for any offense. Too kind do I say? 
Suppose [ should write it ‘‘too cruel,”’ 
would not that be true? See now, 
what that mother does, who allows 
her children to come along without 
correction in early life. She isallow- 
ing them to be self-deceived, to think 
far too well of themselves. Disci- 
pline must be had at some timeand in 
some way. If it is not punished by 
the parent, then when the child goes 
out into the world, the world will 
slap it in the face. ‘ Well, then,” say 
some parents, I would rather my child 
would have a pleasant, happy time at 
home; at all events, there will be 
time enough for battles with the out- 
side world when my boy is grown up. 
I want my child to have a happy, 
peaceful childhood, for he will find the 
world cruel enough a few years 
bence. 

But that is a begging of the ques- 
tion. The very point we are insisting 
on is, that the child have a “happy 
childhood.” The question is, how 
best to secure it. Not necessarily by 
constant punishment—the daily use 
of the rod. No, but we insist. that at 
all events, whether by daily or only 
weekly or yearly punishment, govern- 
ment of the child is absolutely essen- 
tial to “‘a happy childhood.” 

If the child knows not how to gov- 
ern himself, then he will meet with 
trouble, whether child or man. And 
a distinguished man, as wise perhaps, 
as some of us parents, has said—“ He 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city.” But the main 
object of government on the part of 
the parentis to secure this very thing, 
viz: the self-government of the child. 
A well-governed school, like a well- 
regulatcd engine, will go on of itself 
for a while, whether the master be 
present ornot. So the child that is 
made to obey, not from the lower mo- 
tive of fear alone, however, will soon 
learn that he can obey; and that it 
follows that he will discover his abil- 
ity to do other things which are con- 
trary to his will. In other words, he 
learns to conquer his will, since he 
has been helped to do this by the wise 
parent who at all hazards, has deter- 
mined on government. 


Thus the child has been helped, just 
at the time of life when help was most 
needed. The battle has been fought. 
The way has been paved, which was 
rough enough with the unevenness of 
temper, passion, habit, to the only 
true kind of “happy childheod,” and 
which leads to a happy man and wo- 
manhood. 

But the subject is too broad for ade- 
quate discussion here. One great 
motive which parents would do well 


direction of self-interest, is: the right 
government of the child saves the 
parent an immeuse amount of sorrow 
and disappointment. 

The young mother of our little 
three year old Arthur, for example. 
The child ruled the mother, not she 
the child. And the case will grow 
worse. The child will likely always 
do as he pleases whether right or 
wrong. and he will likely choose the 
wrong, like most of the genus homo. 
Then, in a few years, should that 
mother become a widow, and poor, 
aud need help, she will not be likely 
to secure it from her own children 
who have it, because they will have 
lost respect for her. But the list of 
evils that surely follow loosely gov- 
erned households, is so long, that we 
may as well stop here. 

One word as to when to begin the 
government of the child. 

We might safely say, as soon as he 
is born. This would be nearer the 
truth than to follow the notion of 
those parents who, when their child 
was four years old and still ungovern- 
ad, sent fora governess. She wisely 
said to them, *-You should have called 
me three years sooner. It is too late!”’ 
Yes, we insist that most children 
need control and discipline at the 
early age of one year. We are not 
speaking of certain angelic or unnat- 
ural sensitive plants, that are not de- 
signed to be actual men and women 
in a world of strife. There are such 
exceptions ; we leave them out of con- 
sineration with the expectation that 
like most precociously ‘ good”’ chil- 
dren, they will “ die early.” 

But for most children that come 
into this world, and that have the con- 
stitutional mental and physical timbre 
that would make them of use as citi- 
zens, we insist that not yet should the 
spirit atleast of the maxim be re- 
garded by parents as obsolete: “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” 

E.N. A. 





THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 


BY W. PRYOR, M.D. A 
PHRENOLOGY OF THE GALLIAN SY8- 
TEM OF MIND. 

N 1796, Dr. Gall, for the first time 

delivered lectures on his system 
in Vienna. He established, by the 
most patient and diligent research, 
conducted upon purely inductive 
principles of reasoning, the following 
fundamental truths : 

1. That the mental faculties are in- 
nate. 

2. That the brain is the organ of the 
mind. 

3. That the form and size of the 
brain are distinguishable by the form 
and size of the head or skull. 

4, That the mind possesses distinct 
faculties, and the brain is composed 
of distinct organs, and that each men- 
tal faculty is manifested through a 
distinct cerebral organ. 

5. That the size of each organ can 
be estimated during life, and that 
size, other things being equal, is the 





to consider, especially as it lies in the 


6. That each organ when predom- 
inantly active, impresses the body 
with certain uniform attitudes and 
movements called its natural lan- 
guage. 

The forces, powers or faculties 
which make up the human mind are 
divided into two orders: Ist, Feel- 
ings; 2d, Intellectual Powers. 

The Feelings are divided into two 
genera. 

I. Propensities common to man 
with the lower animals. 

IL. Sentiments common to man with 
the lower animals—and sentiments 
proper to man. 

The Jntellectual Faculties are divi- 
ded into four genera: 

I. External senses. 

II. Knowing faculties, which per- 
ceive the existence and qualities of 
external objects. 

III. Knowing faculties, which per- 
ceive the relations of external ob- 
jects. 

IV. Reflecting faculties, which com- 
pare, judge and discriminate. 

Genus I.—Propensities common to 
man with the lower animals : 

1. The love of life. 

2. Appetite for food—uses, nutri- 
tion—abuses, gluttony and drunken- 
ness. 

3. Amativeness—wuses, sexual love. 

4, Philoprogenitiveness — uses, af- 
fection for young and tender children 
—abuses, pampering and _ spoiling 
children. 

5. Concentrativeness—uses, it gives 
the desire of permanence in place,and 
renders permanent emotions and ideas 
in the mind—abuses,aversion to move 
abroad, morbid dwelling on internal 
emotions and ideas to the neglect of 
external impressions. 

6. Adhesiveness—wses, attachment, 
friendship and society result from it 
—abuses, clanship for improper ob- 
jects, attachment to worthless indi- 
viduals. 

7. Combativeness—uses, courage to 
meet danger and overcome difficulties 
—tendency to oppose and attack what- 
ever requires opposition, and to resist 
unjust encroachments—abuses, love of 
contention, and tendency to provoke 
andassault, This feeling obviously 
adapts man to a world in which dan- 
ger and difficulty abound. 

8. Destructiveness—uses, desire to 
destroy noxious objects, and to kill 
for food—abuses, cruelty, murder, 
desire to torment, tendency to pas- 
sion, rage, and harshness and severity 
in speech and writing. This feeling 
places man in harmony with death 
and destruction, which are woven into 
the system of sublunary creation. 

9. Secretiveness—uses, tendency to 
restrain within the mind the various 
cmotions and ideas, that involunta- 
rily present themselves, until the 
jndgment has approved of giving 
them utterance. It is simply the pro- 
pensity to conceal, and is an ingredi- 
ent in prudence—abuses, cunning, 
deceipt, duplicity and lying. 

10. Acquisitiveness—wses, desire to 
possess and tendencv to accumulate 


articles of utility, to provide against 
want—abuses, inordinate desire of 





measure of power. 


property, selfishness, avarice, theft. 





11. Constructiveness— uses, desire 
to build and construct works of art 
—abuses, construction of engines to 
injure or destroy, and fabrication of 
objects to deceive mankind. 

Genus II.—Sentiments.common to 
man with the lower animals: 

12. Self-esteem—wses, self-respect, 
self-interest, love of independence, 
personal dignity—abuses, pride, dis- 
dain, overweening conceit, excessive 
selfishness, love of dominion. 

13. Love of Approbation— uses, de- 
sire of the esteem of others, love of 
praise, desire of fame or glory—abu- 
ses, vanity, ambition, thirst for praise 
independently of praiseworthiness. 

14. Cautiousness—uses—it gives or- 
igin to the sentiment of fear, the de- 
sire to shun danger, and circumspec- 
tion, and it is an ingredient in pru- 
dence — abuses, excessive timidity, 
poltroonery,unfounded apprehension, 
despondency, melancholy. 


15. Benevolence—wuses, desire of the 
happiness of others, universal charity, 
mildness of disposition, and a lively 
sympathy with the enjoyment of all 
animated beings—abuses, profusion, 
prodigality, injurious indulgence of 
the appetites and fancies of others, 
facility of temper. 

II. Sentiments proper to man. 


16. Veneration—uses, tendency to 
venerate or respect. whatever is great 
or good, gives origin to religious ado- 
ration—abuses, senseless respect for 
unworthy objects consecrated by 
time or situation, love of antiquated 
customs, abject subserviency to per- 
sons in authority, superstitious awe. 

17. Firmness—wuses, determination, 
perseverance, steadiness of purpose— 
abuses, stubbornness, infatuation, te- 
nacity in evil. 

18. Conscientiousness. It gives ori- 
gin to the sentiment of justice, or re- 
spect for the rights of others, open- 
ness to conviction, the love of truth 
—abuses, scrupulous adherence to 
noxious principles when ignorantly 
embraced, excessive refinementin the 
views of duty and obligation, excess 
in remorse or self-condemnation. 


19. Hope —uses, tendency to expect 
future good ; it cherishes faith—abu- 
ses, credulity, with respect to the at- . 
tainment of what is desired, absurd 
expectation of felicity not founded on 
reason. 


20. Wonder— uses, the desire of 
novelty, admiration of the new, the 
unex pected, the grand, the wonderful 
and extraordinary--abuses, love of 
the marvellous and occult, senseless 
astonishment, belief in false miracles, 
in prodigies, magic, ghosts, and other 
supernatural absurdities. 

Note—Veneration, hope and won- 
der combined, give the tendency to re- 
ligion, their abuses produce supersti- 
tion, 

21. Ideality—uses, luve of the beau- 
tiful and splendid, desire of excel- 
lence, poetic feeling—abuses, extrav- 
agant and absurd enthusiasm, prefer- 
ence of the showy and glaring to the 
solid and useful, a tendency to dwell 
in the regions of fancy and to neglect 
the duties of life. 
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22. Wit—Gives the feeling of the lu- 
dicrous, and disposes to mirth. 

28. Imitation—Copies the manners, 
gestures and actions of others, and 
appearances in nature generally. 

Order II—-Intellectual Faculties. 

Genus I—External Senses—Touch, 
Taste, Smell, Hearing, Sight: 

Uses—To bring man into communi- 
cation with external objects, and to 
enable him to enjoy them. Abuses— 
Excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
arising from the senses to the extent 
of impairing bodily health, and debil- 
itating or deteriorating the mind. 

Genus II—Knowing faculties which 
perceive the existence and qualities 
of external objects. 

24. Individuality-Takes cognizance 
of existence, and simple facts. 

25. Form—Renders man observant 
of form. 

26. Gives the idea of space, and en- 
ables us to appreciate dimension and 
distance. 

27. Weight—Communicates the per- 
ception of momentum, weight and 
resistance ; and aids equilibrium. 

28. Coloring—Gives perception of 
colors and their harmonies. 

Genus IJ. — Knowing faculties 
which perceive the relations of exter- 
nal objects: 

29. Locality—Gives the idea of rel- 
ative position. 

30. Number—Gives the talent for 
calculation. 

81. Order—Gives the love of phys- 
ical arrangement. 

$2. Eventuality—Takes cognizanee 
of occurrences or events. 

$8. Time—Gives the perception of 
duration. 

84. Tune—The sense of melody and 
harmony arises from it. 

85. Language—Gives favility in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of arbitrary 
signs to express thoughts, readiness 
in the use of them, and the power of 
inventing and recollecting them. 

Genus IV. — Reflecting faculties 
which compare, judge and discrimi- 
nate: 

86. Comparison—Gives the power 
of discovering analogies, resemblan- 
ceé and differences. 

87. Causality—Traces the depend- 
encies of phenomena, and the relation 
of cause and effect. 

Such isa brief outline of the Gal- 
lian system of mental philosophy, so 
ably represented by Geo. Combe in 
his immortal work, “The Constitu- 
tion of Man.’’ The location of each 
faculty, its relative object in the uni- 
verse, and the method of culture 
pointed out by that relation, will 
form the subject of another article. 





TEN TALENTS OR ONE? 





Editers American Journal of Education: 
EV. DR. ANDERSON, President 
of Rochester University, recent- 
ly remarked in his address before the 
Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., that “while the trades, callings 
and professions are many of them 
overstocked, yet the great want in 
them all is MEN, MEN!!” The ten- 

talented men are scarce. 

Dr. Anderson did not dwell on the 





reasons why such men are scarce, nor 
is it the aim of this article to dwell on 
it, further than to say two things: 
Such people are scarce because, Ist. 
God creates only few such, and be- 
cause, 2d. Only part of these bright 
stars are ever educated sufficiently to 
shine in their proper orbit. 

The aim of education obviously is 
to educate and develop, to stock and 
enrich, to strengthen and adorn the 
scholar’smind. That is the aim usu- 
ally, and in fact oftenest, the only 
aim. 

The limits of education are not well- 
marked lines, like State boundaries. 
How much education a scholar may 
get is one question; how much edu- 
cation or culture a scholar is naturally 
able to take, and hold, and use, is a 
totally different question. 


Stop him! Why? He has been 
two years, three year, perhaps four 
years in school, but has learned very 
little, and needs to go over the same 
studies again to make him equal with 
his schoolmates. They can under- 
stand much sooner than he. One ex- 
planation is enough for them, while 
he needs two or three explanations 
and crumblings of the principle be- 
fore he can digest it. 


Stophim! Whyso? He is a mere 
sucker of the public funds. He costs 
more than he comes to. The money 
can be better laid out on more prom- 
ising talente. The plodder may be 
left to plod, but the tax-payer should 
not be taxed and fleeced ro help him 
plod on and on, if teacher after teach- 
er has decided that he is a mere grub- 
ber, a learner, a sponge, and nothing 
more. Settle it clearly that, to all hu- 
man foresight, he will never repay 
the cost of educating, will never be a 
thinker, planner, originator, speaker, 
writer, public benefactor, will never 
directly nor indirectly redound to the 
public welfare, by requiting the cost, 
time and labor of developing his 
mind; settle it once that he’s too 
heavy, too common-place, ever to 
profit by a longer course, then stop 
him. Tell him that he can receive no 
further free passage, but can travel as 
far as he pleases, if he pays his way. 
Of course, a hum-drum should be al- 
lowed the freedom to spend his own 
money, or the money of fond parents 
and try to become a sage, poet, or 
president, if it takes ten years and ten 
thousand dollars, just as a United 
States President cannot legally be im- 
peached for making a fool of himself, 
at his own expense. But the tax-pay- 
ers should not foot the bill in either 
case. 

School boards, examiners, teachers 
and wise parents should make it a 
point of the highest importance to 
regulate this matter, on the ground of 
economy. Tocutdown the number 
to real merit and power, to throw out 
the dead-weight, thestop of the heavy 
sides, who are forever in learning the 
commonest truth, to keep only the 
capable, the clear-minded, who can 
learn, can keep knowledge, can mix it 
well, is a four-fould economy. It 
economizcs money in direct and large 
outlays. It economizes the powers of 





the teachers by reducing the number 
and enhancing the quality or talent. 
Adouble advantage, very much like 
dropping off a hundred donkeys from 
asquadron of cavalry and keeping 
only the best horses. It economizes 
the actual time of these rejected 
scholars, for it sets them at work some 
years earlier as producers, instead of 
leaving them mere consumers, absorb- 
ing unprofitably what others produce. 
It economizes them permanently too, 
for their life-time, and adds to the 
material wealth of the body politic, 
for it settles with them at an early 
day the question whether they shall 
try to live by head-work, i. e.,. by 
their wits, and saves them from the 
woful fate of hundreds who are all 
education, and no talent; all langua- 
ges, and no original ideas; all math- 
ematics, and cannot figure out a de- 
cent living. Woful, woful fate, the 
lot of the uver educated. “ Know- 
ledge is power,” but only to the pow- 
erful, the capable. Itis weakness and 
woe and evil to the weak and unhan- 
dy, and thick-headed. As the mere 
bummers are no strength to the army, 
so these are no strength to the com- 
munity. A thousand pupils will study 
the steam engine and machinery for 
one that wholly without books or only 
by books becomes a Hargreaves, an 
Arkwright, a Stephenson, solely be- 
cause he was “‘a mother wit, and wise 
without the schools.” 

As we want filters to purify water 
if itis unfit to drink; as we build 
fences to keep stock just where they 
belong; as we feed birds, cattle, hogs 
and fowls the very food that suits 
them, so let us fence out from over 
education, and send to their more use- 
ful business all scholars who. after 
perfectly full and fair trial under dif- 
ferent teachers, are found wanting. 
Stop the path. Send them back. If 
lt does not pay for them to learn, it 
may pay for them to earn. Learn or 
Earn! Let that be the watchword at 
every new grade of ascent on the hill 
of science. Learn or Earn! Many 
an eager mind is reckless of the de- 
mands of manhood, if it can but 
read, study, learn, devour knowledge. 
That opens another door and a wider 
view of our topic. which we reserve 
for another day. Our point now is 
this: filter out the medium, the aver- 
age, the pretty fair, the common 
place, the well enough. Stop them, 
for their own ultimate welfare, for 
economy’s sake, for the good of soci- 
ety and the State. Do not stamp 
them silver, if only lead. Do not call 
them rosewood and mahogany, if only 
pine. Donot pass along the bogus 
stuff. 


X. Y. Z. 
AuvstTIN, Texas. Aug. 20. 1874. 





Edncationin Delaware is in a most 
deplorable condition. The absence of 
any supervision renders it impossible 
to give any authorized reports con- 
cerning it. In 1870 there were in the 
State 23,100 persons over ten years of 
age who could not write. 





PLEASE when you write us making 
enquiries, enclose stamps to pay post- 
age on the answer we send you. 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC—IY, 


BY 8S. A. FELTER. 


Primary Grade, Step III—Addition. 

Object I By means of objects to 
teach the addition of any two num- 
bers less than ten. 

If. To teach the ‘addition of the 
same numbers by means of concrete 
questions and problems. 

Ill. To teach the addition of the 
same numbers considered abstractly. 

IV. To fix in the memory the sum 
of any two digits, so that it may be 
given instantly. 

Plan 1. To teach in succession each 
of the forty-five combinations, repre- 
sented by objects. 

2. To teach the same by giving con- 
crete oral questions, tables and prob- 
lems, invented as circumstances re- 
quire. 

8. To require, as a review, the pu- 
pils to copy and complete abstract ta- 
bles from the text-book and. black- 
board, to be read as a class exercise. 

4. To fix the whole in the memory 
by composing and completing ab- 
stract tables, by giving oral questions 
and requiring concert recitation. 

Lesson 1. To teach the addition of 
one and one. 

Illustration 1. By the use of ob- 
jects. Each child may hold up one 
grain of corn. How many have you? 
S.A. “One.” One what? “One 
grain of corn?” Lay it on your desk 
and place another beside it. How 
many do both make ? “Two grains,” 
One grain and one grain are how 
many? ‘Two grains.” Count them. 

You may now write on your slate 
what I write on the blackboard, thus: 

1 grain & 1 grain = 2 grains. 
1 grain & 1 grain = 2 grains. 
1 grain & 1 grain — 2 grains. 

John may read what he has on his 
slate. 

John—“ One grain and one grain 
are two grains; one grain and one 
grain are two grains; one grain and 
one grain are two grains.” 

Require each of the children to read 
the same from tlic slate.* 

2. By the use of concrete questions. 

If I have an apple on my desk and 
place another with it, how many will 
I then have? “Two.” One pig and 
one pig are how many? I have two 
pencils, I have given Mary one of 
them ; how many have I left? How 
many pencils must 1 put with one pen- 
cil to make two ? 

Children you may return to your 
seats, and copy from the blackboard, 
and complete the following tables, 
writing each three times, as I wish 
you to read them in the class at the 
next recitation. 

lpig & 1 pig —? 
1 dog & 1 dog =? 

The teacher should select such 
words as the children are familiar 
with in their reading lessons. 

Lesson 2.—To examine the prepar- 
ed exercise, and teach the combination 
of two and one. 

Illustration—Mary may read her 
first table. 





Mary—“1 pig and 1 pig are two 
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pigs; 1 pig and 1 pig are 2 pigs; 1 pig 
and 1 pig are 2 pigs.” 
Henry may read the second. 
1 dog and 1 dog are 2 dogs; 
1 dog and 1 dog are, etc. 

Charlie may read the third: 
1 girl and 1 girl are 2 girls; 
1 girl and 1 girl are, etc. 

Hold up two sticks ; now place an- 
other with them. How many have 
you now? §. A. “Three sticks.” 
Two sticks and one stick are how 
many? One stick and two sticks are 
how many? How many single sticks 
in three sticks? If you take two 
sticks from three sticks how many 
willremain? If you take one stick 
from three sticks how many will re- 
main? One book and one book are 
how many? One and two books are 
how many ? 

The class may now return to their 
seats and copy on their slates, and 
complete the following, writing each 
three times: 

2 sticks & 1 stick =? 

1 pig & 1 pig =? 

lcow & 2 cows =? 

2 boys & 1 boy =? 

2 ducks & 1 duck =? 

1 hat & 2 hats =? 
ToPpeKA, Kan. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 


BY 8.8. HAMILL- NO. VJI. 

ROM the forms of voice we pass 

to quality. Quality of voice is 
that attribute of utterance which in- 
dicates the purity of the tone. The 
qualities demanded for the expression 
of the ordinary forms of thought are 
pure tone and orotund. Pure tone is 
that quality of voice in which the 
breath is converted into a clear, 
round, smooth, musical sound with 
the resonance in the back part of the 
roof of the mouth. It is the quality 
produced with the least expenditure 
Ofbreath, heard at the greatest dis- 





of the speaker—the most pleasing in 
its effect onthe ear. It is, or rather 
should be, the basis of expression. 

Yet desirable as is this quality, it is 
rarely heard beyond the age of eight 
or ten. This is unquestionably due 
to our defective system of education, 
which neither makes provision for the 
cultivation of superior nor the reten- 
tion of natural tones. ; 

Children enter school with voices 
rivaling the birds in purity and 
sweetness; they leave school with 
tones aspirate, pectoral, oral, nasal. 
Hence the harsh, hard, discordat 
sounds of mature years. 

To correct these defects and to re- 
store the lost natural powers, years of 
practice are often necessary. 

Let then the mind of the student of 
elocution be constantly directed to 
the quality of voics. Practicing, he 
should often ask himself the question 
—“Is my tone pure?” 

Pure tone is heard in the three 
forms, effusive, expulsive and explo- 
sive. In each of these forms it should 
be frequently practiced, on sounds, 
words and selections. 


various styles of thought requires 
study and practice. 

In its effusive form it is appropri- 
ately employed only in the expression 
of pathos, solemnity and tranquility, 
unmingled with grandeur and sub- 
limity. 

In its expulsive form it can only be 
properly employed in the expression 
of unimpassioned narrative, descrip- 
tive and didactic thought. 

In the explosive formit can be em- 
ployed appropriately only in the ex- 
pression of ecstatic joy and gladness. 
Valuable as is the pure tone when 
pioperly employed, it becomes an ele- 
ment of weakness when used in the 
expression of bold, grand and sublime 


thought. 
STATE NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 20, 1874. 


DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. J. M. LONG. 





AM pleased to see that the subject 
of development, or evolution, has 
been laid under contribution to edu- 
cation by Superintendent Harris. The 
progress of the human mind along the 
ages may be marked by the degree in 
which it has been able to arrange and 
classify the facts, principles and phe- 
nomena of all knowledge under laws, 
Along this line of thought the fore- 
most thinkers of the age are now 
traveling. Everything that has life, 
motion and activity grows and devel- 
ops itself according to established 
laws. Life, whether vegetable, ani- 
mal or intellectual, struggles for de- 
velopment, and seeks by “the survi- 
val of the fittest,’’ to realize the end 
of its existence. There is first the 
tender blade, “‘then the ear; after 
that the full corn in theear.’”” Human 
society, so restless, so full of disorder 
and confusion, like a mighty surging 
sea, is nevertheless under the domin- 
ion of law. Draper in his “History 
of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe” has availed himself largely 
of the law of evolution. He finds 
that the progress of European society 
has been marked by three stages of 
growth, merging, imperceptibly, into 
each other. Those stages are the Age 
of Inquiry, the Age of Faith and the 
Age of Reason. 

This idea that all life and thought, 
whether religious, political or educa- 
tional, is properly a development, or 
process of organic growth from pri- 
mordizl germs, has given a new 
meaning to history, investing it with 
a freshness, an interest, and philo- 
sophic depth to which it was before a 
stranger. Viewed as a development 
or evolution, history is no longer a 
cold, dead and possionless congeries 
of names, dates and facts; but is 
spirit and life, and hence a motion and 
growth, passing through various sta- 
ges, ever ristng to some higher state, 
yet always identical with itself, so 
that the end is but the full unfolding 
of the beginning. This evolution is 
not asmooth and gentle out-flowing 
and on-flowing, but a constant strug- 
gle; sometimes a fierce conflict of 
ideas and principles. The only con- 
flict of ages is the conflict of ideas. 





The application of pure tone to the 


The final results of this conflict, 


though often long delayed, frequently 
baffled and defeated, must in the end 
be on the side of truth. “Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again, for 
the eternal vears of God are her’s.” 
That which in any system has served 
its purpose is sloughed off; errors are 
corrected, and clearer and deeper 
views of truth are gained, so that the 
Old, being no longer adapted to the 
wants of the living present, vanishes 
away, while from out the dust and 
debris of the past rise, phenix-lke, 
the New, which, retaining what was 
good and universal in the preceding 
state, eliminates what was false, par- 
tial and temporary. 

Modern civilization and science 
may be said to have truly begun at 
the time of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. This movement broke the in- 
tellectual slumber of ages, and im- 
parted a new impulse to the human 
mind. It revivified humanity, and 
sowed the seeds of a new life into a 
soil which had become barren and 
sterile, but which was now made to 
bring forth a rich harvest in the form 
of a higher civilization, the blessings 
of which have been law, liberty, art, 
science and popular edncation. 

In the light of this doctrine we 
shouid take a cheerful view of the ed- 
ucational problem now in our own 
time. Education among us may now 
be said to be in a transitional state, 
which is the same as saying that it is 
passing through the process of evolu- 
tion, which is the pledge and proph- 
ecy of a complete development in the 
far off future. In the West and South, 
where everything is laid out ona 
grand scale, we should be careful not 
to fall into a stereotyped system of 
education, lest when the giant shall 
have attained his full growth we shall 
find that our system is too small. 
With me anything is better than a 
petrified and fossilized system, like 
that in China, or the one in Japan, 
which that nation is now struggling 
to throw off. <A living dog is better 
than a dead lion. Hence, that our 
educational system may maintain a 
healthful growth, expanding and de- 
veloping itself into still larger dimen- 
sions, in order to keep pace with the 
ever inereasing demand of the times, 
it must continue to evolve itself from 
within outward, each product being 
better than the last, and at the same 
time an earnest of something still bet- 
ter in thefuture. The objective point 
in all systems toward which this pro- 
cess of evolution is ever tending, is 
that ideal type of excellence which is 
so difficult for human effort to ever 
realize, but which is at all times the 
source of its inspiration and energy. 
Here in our own State everything, 
our central position, population and 
gifts of nature, point to a future 
greatness which should guard us 
against forming low and narrow views 
of education. Here everything must 
be on a large scale, or else it will not 
meet the demands which will be made 
upon it. This point finds a good 
illustration in the great bridge at St. 
Louis. In this magnificent piece of 
modern art and enterprise everything 





had to be projected on the largest 


possible scale; and this too regard- 
less of time, labor or expense. Tobe 
a bridge at all under the circumstan- 
ces, it had to be a great one. So with 
that system of education which shall 
meet the demands of our great State. 
The work is so great that we cannot 
come down to discuss questions of 
economy. The great question with 
those who projected and built the St. 
Louis bridge was not how much will 
it cost, but is the idea a practical one, 
if so, then when realized, it will be 
cheap at any cost. As yet only the 
dim outline of the type of ideal ex- 
cellence in our educational system 
rises up before us. An essential ele- 
ment in it must be unity, and cohe- 
rency in allits parts. There shouid 
be a vital and organic connection in 
allits parts,extending from the lowest 
primary school through all the inter- 
mediate grades up to the college or 
university. This idea, pervading the 
entire system, would give a logical 
sequence to studies, and cause each 
branch of knowledge to rest upon the 
preceding for a certain amount of its 
data, and at the same time would 
constitute the necessary basis for that 
which should follow. 





Why American Schools Lay Stress 
on Discipline. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 
HE fact that our American sys- 


tem of public school education has 
been of a character somewhat tinged 
with asperity, has its rationale in the 
tenderf@y of the school here to lay great- 
er stress on discipline or moral educa- 
tion than upon intellectual instrue- 
tion. The schools have been tonic 
and regulative ; the formation of cor- 
rect habits, alertness, regularity, obe- 
dience, industry, self-sacrifice at the 
call of duty, has been the first aim. 
The daily marking system arose from 
the influence of this predominant 
tendency in our educational system. 
The pupil has been pursued with 
prescription, and the teacher has 
acted the vigilant policeman toward 
his pupils. Indeed, it is very evident 
that the formation of correct habits 
in his pupils can be secured only by 
the strictest vigilance on the part of 
the teacher. But within the last thir- 
ty years the sentiment of the com- 
munity has been reacting politically, 
socially, morally and religiously. The 
tendency is to lay stress on the pre- 
scriptive side of morality—less stress 
on obedience to external standards - 
and more stress on spontaneity, on 
the side of morality that appertains 
to the free, untrammelled choice of 
the individual. Thus the sehool gov- 
ernment is forced to change in order 
to put itself in harmony with the sen- 
timent of the community, and this 
change in the method of ascertaining 
and recording the pupil’s progress in 
his studies finds its explanation in the 
deeper secial change. Likewise, the 
dissuse of corporeal pnuishment will 


follow from the same cause. Whether 
some changes will not be made which 
are unnecessary and injurious, admits 
of only an affirmative answer. Time 
will produce an emended edition, 
however, in which such extremes are 





connected. 
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~ BUILD GOOD SCHOOL HOUSES. 








OTHING adds more to the at- 

tractiveness of a neighborhood 
than a neat school house. Other 
things being equal, the man seeking a 
home in a new country will select to 
settle among that people who mani- 
fest their appreciation of good schools 
by making provisions therefor in neat, 
comfortable and attractive buildings 
in which to educate their children. 

In this respect, in many communi- 
ties, much has been done, but in more 
there still remain ~ the “old land 
marks”—the old, dilapidated log 
school house, situated on the road- 
side, bare of every vestige of furni- 
ture; split logs for seats, a long plank 
upon pegs in the wall for writing 
desks. 

The idea of heaith and comfort in 
the school room, seems never tp have 
entered the minds of many parents 
or school officers. 

“This is as good as we had in our 
day,” and thus these fathers of suf- 
fering children seout at the idea of 
any improvement on the ways of the 
past—and there grows up another 
generation poorly educated, thrift- 
less, aimless beings, unfit for citizen- 
ship. 

Would you have good men settle in 
your midst, would you secure the best 
of teachers to teach your children, 
would you have happy, contented 
children in your schools and families? 
Build neat and comfortable school 
hquses, place in them the best seats 
and desks, supply them with maps, 
globes, charts, blackboards, and all 
needed apparatus. Your teachers 
and pupils will both do twenty times 
the work better than without them, 
aud thus equipped, you will not have 
to complain of a want of interest on 
the part of your children in the school. 
Teachers will be alive to their duty, 
and delight in their work. Harmony 
in all school matters will possess the 
minds of pupils, teachers, parents and 
school officers. Again we say, let us 
have good school houses in every 
neighborhood in this State, without 
further delay. 





Ir is said that one-sixth of Amer- 
ica’s population of about 30,000,000, 
cannot read or write; 5,000,000 out of 
a total school population of almost 
13,000,000 receive instruction. 

There is danger in this mass of ig- 
norance fearfel to contemplate. 





Circulate the J ournal. 
Let the people know what is- being 
done and what needs to be done. 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN, 





b Wea so by the strong current of 
the time, is it unjust to say some- 
what against their will? the corpora- 
tion of Harvard have offered to the 
women of the country a chance to be 
told whether they know anything or 
not. The daily press approves the 
generosity of the measure, and the 
graduates of Harvard sit in their 
libraries and remark that certainly 
now the University has done every- 
thing that can be expected of her, and 
the women can no longer complain 
that its doors are shut against them. 

This all indicates a very satisfac- 
tory state of feeling. 

Apparently the condescension of 
Harvard is extreme, and every one is 
satisfied. 

A Boston cotemporary, in com- 
menting upon the number who have 
presented themselves for the first ex- 
amination, says that this will have the 
effect of exciting a love of progress 
and of study in the women, who form 
the majority of our teachers, and that 
they will spend their evenings in 
study, in order to prepare themselves 
to receive the encouragement of Har- 
vard. 

But is there any woman who can 
spend six hours of the day in con- 
trolling and instructing forty or fifty, 
we do not speak of eighty, children, 
and have healthful energy enough re- 
maining to study Latin, Astronomy 
and Physics to any purpose in the 
evening ? 

We do not say that there are no 
women who will do this. They will 
do it, and they will break down in 
health, and then they will be told 
again that they have not sufficient 
strength to pursue these studies con- 
tinuously, and that therefore they had 
better not think of trying a Univer- 
sity course. 

The facts are too plain and the con- 
clusions too irresistible, on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

How many girls, free from care, are 
there who can afford to employ a pri- 
vate teacher to instruct them for the 
Harvard examination ? 

How many of those who will apply 
will be found to have had nothing 
else to do meanwhile ? 

How many, on the other hand, will 
those applicants be, who, in despair 
at their inability to earn a fair sup- 
port for themselves and family, per- 
haps, through lack of proper mental 
training, have attempted to teach and 
study at the same time ? 

The University says to the boys of 
sixteen, ‘‘Come and stay here in quiet 
for four years, and reclining at ease in 
the window-seats, pursue your stud- 
ies. We will find you the best teach- 
ers, place you in an atmosphere of 
study, surround you with libraries, 
museums and cabinets, and assist you 
with lectures illustrated with the best 
apparatus.” 

And to the girls it says: 

“Go your own ways, seek out yonr 
own teachers, pursue your studies 
among all the vistractions of your 
homes, learn without apparatus, with- 








out lectures, cabinets, or advantages 
of any kind. Then when you are sure 
you know your subjects, come to me 
and I will tell you so.” 

And theu the physicians shall add 
to their note books another and an- 
other case. 

Such is somewhat the Western view 
of the state of affairs at present Is 
it unfair ? 





SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

HE State of Louisiana is divided 

into six districts or divisions. Of 
these the city of New Orleans is one, 
but outside of the city the divisions 
correspond generally with the Con- 
gressional districts. A State Super- 
intendent of Public Education is elec- 
ted by popular vote for a term of 
four years. This officer nominates a 
Superintendent for each of the six 
divisions in the State, and the per- 
sons thus selected are appointed by 
the Governor with the approval of 
the Senate. The division superin- 
tendents hold office three years, but 
can be removed for neglect of duty, 
at any time. The duties of a division 
superintendent are many. He must 
visit each parish and hold public ex- 
aminations of teachers. He selects 
the men in each parish to compose the 
local school boards, and inspects the 
accounts of the various school treas- 
urers annually. He is to hold insti- 
tutes, end exercise a general and thor- 
ouh supervision over all public 
schools in his district. 

This system is better adapted to the 
present condition of Louisiana than 
any other. Wherever competent and 
faithful superintendents are appoint- 
ed, the work of establishing public 
schools progresses rapidly. A larger 
school fund and more good teachers 
are the two great wants in Louisiana. 
The school lands, 16th sections, given 
by Congress for the support of public 
schools, were badly mismanaged be- 
fore the war, and the fund derived 
from that source is very small. Scarce- 
ly one-fifth of the real value of the 
lands was received, and invested ac- 
cording to law. 

In the fifth educational division, 
which contains fifteen parishes, the 
people are anxious to have public 
schools established and sustained. All 
classes manifest an intelligent interest 
in the work of popular education. 





HOW IS IT? 





\HE census of 1860 shows that in 
Louisiana the number of white 
males over the age of twenty, unable 
to read was 8,051; females, 9,757; to- 
tal, 17,808. Of this number 15,679 
were native born. 

The census of 1870 gives the follow- 
ing numbers of whites unable to read 
or write: 

Between the ages of 10 and 15 years 
—males, 7,130; females, 6,395. 

Between the ages of 15 and 21 years 
—males, 4,710; females, 4,926. 

Over 21 years of age—males, 12,048; 
females, 15,540. 

The above statement does not int 
clude any portion of the blacks. This 


great number of illiterates is compos- 
ed exclusively of whites. Nearly all 
the blacks are, of course, uneducated, 
and comprise one-half of the popula- 
tion of the State. 

Is there not an urgent demand for 
an immediate organization which will 
insure school facilities to all—and es- 
pecially to those who so much need it? 

Itisour only safety. Let us put 
aside prejudice and give ourselves to 
this, our first duty. 





IT MUST BE MET. 


HE “Chicago Advance” about 

which we ought to have spoken 
some strong words of commendation 
before this, recently published an 
article on “compulsory education,” 
from which we make the following 
extracts: 

“All the progressive nations are 
gradually awakening to the necessity 
of popular education. In order to 
secure it, is it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to interspose and resort to 
compulsory methods? This has been 
tried in certain portions of Europe. 
Would it answer equally well here? 
Does it produce the very best results 
even there? Governor Dix of New 
York, has recently given his signa- 
ture toa new Compulsory Education 
law fer that State. California is 
about to try the same experiment. 
Michigan has tried it for several years. 
A similar law was proposed in the 
Illinois State Legislature at its last 
session, and was defeated. Other 
States are earnestly considering the 
question. The Northern States of the 
Union have always had their systems 
of public or common schools. Since 
the war most of the Southern States 
have made initiatory attempts to pro- 
vide for the general education of the 
people. And Mr. Stewart has lately 
introduced a bill in the United States 
Senate to authorise the National Goy- 
ernment to make provisions for a sys- 
tem of free public schools in such 
States as may for any reason neglect 
to do this for themselves. 

The phrase “compulsory educa- 
tion,” it must be admitted, has not a 
pleasant sound for American ears. 
The first half of it grates harshly 
upon our notions of personal rights; 
and the other half of the term, if we 
may believe the statistics, is not much 
more agreeable to a startlingly large 
uumber of our “respected fellow-citi- 
zens.” According to the census of 
1870, out of every 100 persons, ten 
years old and upward, in Alabama, 
54 could neither read nor write; in 
Arkansas, 39 of the same number 
were equally as ignorant; in Califor- 
nia’ 7; Connecticut, 6; Florida, 54; 
Georgia, 56. Illinois, 7; Indiana, 10; 
Iowa, 5; Kentucky, 35: Louisiana, 52; 
North Carolina, 51; South Carolina, 
57, and so on with the dismal and ill- 
omened statistics of illiteracy. 

Have we a right to rest contented 
with such acondition of things. Will 
the safety of the republic permit it? 
Mr. D. W. Hawkins not long ago pub- 
lished av exceedingly useful pamph- 
iet, containing some well-digested re- 
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and statistical study, showing the in- 
timate, almost necessary, relations 
between illiteracy and vice, crime 
aud pauperism, with the enormous 
burdens which the care of these class- 
es imposes upon the better classes in 
society. The appeal which is thus 
made for the enforcement of univer- 
sal popular education, is made equally 
in the interests of political economy, 
philanthropy, and patriotism. 

The property of the State must ed- 
ucate the children of the State, or it 
must pay the enormous taxes inci- 
dent to a vicious, criminal, non-pro- 
ductive class. 

The questiou of educating the 
people, forces itself upon property- 
holders constantly and it must be met 
one way or the cther. 

A FEAST OF REASON. 
HIS is the way a correspondent 
tells how Dr. Holland the editor 
of “Scribner’s Monthly,’ appreciates 
and introduces one of the rising young 
men of the West, to the elite of New 
York : 

“A very delightful entertainment 
was given at the residence of Dr. J. 
G. Holland, of Park avenue, the other 
evening. The entertainment was 
given by Dr. Holland to introduce to 
the “literati” of New York Mr. Alf- 
red P. Burbank, of Chicago, a young 
man possessing unusual ability as a 
reader. Lsay reader for want of a 
better term, for Mr. Burbank never 
makes use of a book. The Doctor’s 
elegant parlor’s were well-filled with 
guests, who would be quick to see all 
the good points in the debutant, nor 
hesitate to condemn the bad, should 
there be any. Among tho guests were 
Dr. and Mrs. Field, of the “Evangel- 
ist,” Mr. and Mrs. William E. Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roswell C. Smith, Miss 
Kate Field, Rev. Dr. Murray, Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, Mr. R. R. Boker, of the 
“Evening Mail,” Professor and Mrs. 
Youman’s, and Mr. and Mrs. A. §. 
Hatch, of Fisk & Hatch, and others. 

Mr. Burbank came through the 
evening with flying colors. He reci- 
ted “Father Phill’s subscription List.” 
“The Charcoal Man.” “The New 
Church Organ.” a selection from 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “Surly Tim’s 
trouble,” from “Scribner’s Monthly,” 
and a short poem. His selection 
from “Rip Van Winkle” was so well 
done that you could have shut your 
eyes and sworn that you were listen- 
ing to the immortal Jefferson. 

Although M. Burbank is a stranger 
in New Yerk, he is well and favor- 
ably known in the West. He has 
been a teacher in Chicago, and has 
read with success in that and other 
Western cities. He has since gone 
home, but it is more than likely that 
he will be heard in New York again 
before long, and in a more public 
place. By the way, Mr.. Burbank, 
has just returned from a-short tour 
through New England, where he met 
with a very flattering reception. 
That this gentleman travels on his 
merits will be seen from his “modus 
operandi:” for example, he will go 
into a town where he is a perfect 
stranger, and invite a few of the lead- 





ing ladies and gentlemen to hear him 
read. After he is through, he tells 
them that if they would like to hear 
him read in a more public way in 
their town, he is open to negotiations. 
It is hardly worth while to say that 
he is generally engaged upon the spot, 
for all who hear him are anxious for 
their friends to enjoy the treat. 





IDIOTIC ECONOMY. 


E have seen nothing better than 

this, on the reduction of teach- 
ers’ salaries, and we do not see how 
the statement or the arguments could 
be put stronger or more concisely. 
We clip it from the New York “Even- 
ing Mail:’ 

“Ts aman fit to be the responsible 
head of one of our large public 
schools who will devote his talents, 
his time, and the best energies of his 
life to so difficult and trying a profes- 
sion for less than $3,000 a year? We 
ask our merchants and bankers, who 
pay clerks from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year, what they think of the project 
to cut down the salaries of teachers, 
while in every department of the city 
government there are clerks who get 
from $5,000 to $7,500 for doing work 
not half as arduous as that for which 
our narrow minded economists think 
$3,000 is too much. 

We take the highest salary paid to 
our teachers because the lower rates 
are pretty justly arranged in propor- 
tion to the value of the talent requir- 
ed, and one instance will serve for all. 
We do not believe there is an intelli- 
gent man in this city who would want 
to have his children sent to a school 
wkose principal was not worth a 
$3,000 salary, or who would sincerely 
argue that it was too large pay. A 
principal of one of our schools must 
bea man of very decided ability, 
thorough education and high charac- 
ter. In what business or profession 
in this city will not these qualifica- 
tions command more than $3,000 a 
year? And it must not be forgotten 
that while aclerk is encouraged by the 
prospect of a raise in his wages and 
eventual partnership, the school prin- 
cipal has nothing beyond for which 
his services are preparing him. He 
may teach for forty years and at the 
end of that time be as poor as at the 
beginning. How many of our read- 
ers would like such a prospect—even 
those who have an ordinary education 
and average abilities ? 

The truth is that this scheme of re- 
ducing salaries is the meanest and 
most contemptible and idiotic species 
of economy ever advocated. If re- 
trenchment is to begin, this is not the 
place. Let the axe of reform fall else- 
where, and spare the men and women 
who to-day are giving the most and 
best service rendered by any class of 
the city’s servants. Does any oue 
doubt this? Of all the money that 
passes out of the treasury that which 
is paid for our schools and teachers is 
the most productive. Every dollar 
paid for education’ is an investment 


that will come back a thousand fold 
and in a thousand different ways. In 
this direction a wise liberality is the 





only true economy.” 





OFFICERS ELECTED. 





HE following are the officers of 

the National Educational Associ- 

ation, elected at Detroit to serve for 
the ensuing year : 

President, William T. Harris of 
Missouri ; Secretary, W. R. Abbott of 
Virginia; Treasurer, A. R. Marble of 
Massachusetts; Vice Presidents, C. 
S. Venable of Virginia; J. M. Flem- 
ming of Tennessee ; George Thatcher 
of Iowa; Miss Cakeler of Ohio; Jos, 
Cruikshank of New York; A. C. 
Shortridge of Indiana; Miss Anna P. 
Diehl of Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. A. 
Perkins of Detroit; Mrs. M. A. Stone 
of Connecticut; J. K. Gillson of 
South Carolina; T. W. Cardoza of 
Mississippi; Alexander Hsgg of Ala- 
bama. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Richmond, Va. 








WHAT WOULD THE HORSE DO? 
HERE is a curious and suggestive 
story told of the recovery of a 
lost horse, which it may be worth 
while to repeat for the benefit of 
those of our readers who have not 
heard it. At any rate it will help us 
to point the moral which we have in 
mind. It seems that in a certain vil- 
lage a very valuable horse was one 
day not to be found. On inquiry it 
was discovered that he had been seen 
by some one the day before at noon, 
feeding near a certain rock, but no 
one could give any further account of 
him. A search having been institu- 
ted to no purpose, a reward was 
offered, but all in vain. At last, 
greatly to the surprise of the whole 
community, a half-witted lad,who had 
been supposed to be good for nothing, 
came in one day leading the horse. 
When questioned as to the way in 
which he went to work to find him, 
when all the wisest heads in the town 
had failed, he answered slowly,“ Why. 
they said as the last time he was seen 
he was side of the great rock in the 
pasture; so I goes there, and I stands 
by the rock, and I says to myself, now 
if I was a horse where would I go 
and what would I do? And then I 
goes there and I finds him-” 

The boy had consciously, as it were, 
put himself back into the instinct of 
the animal, and then obeying the in- 
stinct, he had gone straight to the 
place where the lost animal was. It 
has often occnrred to us that many 
teachers fail in their work simply 
from an inability to follow the exam- 
ple set by the horse-finder. When, 
for instance, a child comes to a teacher 
puzzled with some difficult example 
in arithmetic, or unable to detect 
some error which he has made, it 
would often expedite matters very 
much, if, giving up for the moment 
the rational and reasonable view of 
the case, in which it is very evident 
the child’s mind has no¢ traveled, she 
were to go back to the place at which 
the first difficulty occurred, and then 
say to herself, “‘ Now if I were achild 
where would I go and what would I 
do?” If she can do this, in nine cases 
out of ten she will stumble at once 





upon the very error against which the 
child has run, and the difficulty is 
solved. 

Often in teaching, the main ques- 
tion is to find by what mental path 
the child-mind has reached the erro- 
neous conclusion, or what postulate 
in his previous reasoning prevents 
his accepting her conclusion. 

“No,” he openly says, “I don’t see 
how that can be,”’ or oftener, he shakes 
his head and stamps his foot Galileo- 
like, while forced by the necessity of 
preparing the example before the rec- 
itation, he goes on according to the 
rule and against his own conviction. 

In every such case there is generally 
some reason why he cannot accept the 
conclusion. His mind is not in astate 
of blankness, a state of emptiness, a 
desert in which no plant can grow, 
because of the absence of soil. 

Itis rather like a field in whose fer- 
tile soil the wheat cannot take root 
because the tares are already there. 
It is a scene of confusion, because 
there is a struggle somewhere, and 
somehow there has been planted there 
an idea which the mind has accepted, 
and to which it clings as to a some- 
thing true that is packed away’ for 
safe keeping, and it seems to have be- 
come a part of the mind itself. 

But, now enters another idea which 
is at once felt to be irreconcilable with 
the first. ‘‘ Possession is nine points 


of the Jaw,” says the proverb, and 
that is > causes the trouble. 

“J don’t understand it,” generally 
means: not, “ Your statement is not 
clear to me,” but, ‘‘ Your statement 
does not fit this other fact, which I 
know is true.” 

It may be that the preconceived 
fact isnota fact at all, or it may be 
that the two are perfectly reconcila- 
ble in and through a higher unity, of 
which the child is not conscious. But 
in either case, the difficulty can only 
be remedied by first discovering what 
this previously accepted fact is. 

And this can be done only when the 
teacher puts herself mentally into the 
position of the child, and asks “in 
faith, nothing doubting,” ‘‘ Now it I 
werea child, where would I go, and 
what would I do ?” 








AUTHORITY—UNDERSTANDING. 





HE modern educator substitutes 

the latter for the former in his 
process of instruction. Modern pro- 
gress results largely from this change. 
Supt. Riddle well says: 

“Teaching too much by authority, 
and not appealing to the reason and 
judgment of the pupil, is an error 
often committed, which must exert 
an unfortunate influence upon his 
subsequent habits of thought and ac- 
quisition. With all due deference to 
the sage of Samos, who was content 
to have his disciples depend for their 
reasons upon “2pse dixit Pithagoras,” 
it cannot be said that his example is 
worthy of imitation by teachers of 
the present day. Something higher 
and nobler than man-worship is de- 
manded in this matter-of-fact age. 
Every one must learn to form his 
opinions carefully, dispassionately, 
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and after due investigation, but still 
they must be his own; and it is the 
office of the teacher to send forth into 
the community upright and independ- 
ent citizens, as well as clear-minded 
scholars. The paths of learning and 
patriotism both demand this as one of 
the most indispensable conditions of 
success. The teacher should, there- 
fore, infuse into the minds of his pu- 
pils an intellectual] independence—not 
a sceptical questioning of everything, 
but a careful investigation of the why 
and the wherefore, a diligent bal- 
ancing of the weight of testimony, 
and a habit of inquiry into the ulti- 
mate reasons of things, as far as they 
can be adduced. This will impart 
concentratiyeness as well as vigilance 
of mind, and will call into exercise 
the judgment and reflection upon 
whatever 1s presented to the atten- 
tion, whether in study, reading, or 
conversation. The pupil thus instruc- 
ted, would soon realize the force and 
beauty of that fine sentiment of Em- 
erson: “I had better never see a 
book than be warped by its attraction 
olear out of my own orbit, and made 
a satellite instead of a system.” 
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\ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


ViI.—Punishments. 
E punish to enforce regulations, 
correct faults, restrain ‘ way- 





Y 


ward and protect the good. 


1. General. 
Reproof. 2. Private. 
3. Public. 
Right Punishments.< Privation. 
Suspension. 
Corporal. 


Reproof and privation were dis- 
cussed in our last article. These will 
usually be found sufficient. In rare 
cases, severer punishments may be 
found necessary, and in such cases the 
teacher should have the nerve to use 
them. 


( 1. Teacher. 
I. Who Suspends. 2. Principal. 
3. Board. 
II. Object—Good of Pupil and School. 
1. Insubordination. 
If ii Gross Misconduct. 


— 


. Causes. 
3. Worthlessness. 
4, General Bad Conduct. 
1. Indefinite. 
2. Definite. 
1. By Board. 
Teacher’s Approval. 
On Expiration of Time 
On Submission. 


IV. Time 


Suspension. 
eee 


V. Restoration. ii 
4. 





Suspension is deemed the best of 
the severer punishments. If judi- 
ciously managed, it becomes a great 
educational means. 

1. Who should suspend ? 

Certainly the teacher. He, better 
than any one else. knows the circum- 
stances. He ischarged with the gov- 
ernment of the school. Principals 
ani school boards should co-operate, 
but never interfere except in cases of 
mismanagement. The teacher sus- 
pends the pupil subject to the action 
of the legal authorities. 
should be specified in the teacher’s 
contract. Goyern your own school. 


Never ask for outside help. Send the 
suspendid pupil to call on the author- 


ities. 


2. The good of the pupil and of 
the school must be carefully consid- 


This right 


Whenever possible, the teacher should 
manage to have his action sustained 
by public opinion. Only thus can the 
punishment be made effective. 
8. The time of suspension may be 
indefinite or definite. The teacher 
suspends for an indefinite period. It 
may be until the pupil is willing to 
submit, or until he secures a meeting 
of the school board. Action by the 
school authorities should be for a def- 
inite time. Short suspensions are 
best. The term, however, must not 
be so short as to bring the punish- 
ment into contempt. 
4, Offences justifying suspension 
are many. Insubordination and gross 
misconduct are the most common 
Chronic irregularity is a sufficient 
cause. General worthlessness will 
justify this punishment. If after all the 
teacher can do, the pupil does no good, 
let him be suspended. General mis- 
conduct in little things gives much 
trouble and does great injury. A pu- 
pil guilty of such conduct may be 
suspended with good effect. Beware 
of the tendency to suspend for triyial 
causes. 
5. The restoration of a suspended 
pupil is a delicate duty, requiring 
good judgment. The pupil and the 
school must be made to feel that the 
past is buried. The teacher should 
always heartily approve the restora- 
tion, whether it be on the expiration 
of the time specified, or in case of 
submission. Wheneyer the pupil 
gives conclusive evidence of aresolve 
to do right, he should be restored. In 
no case should the authorities restore 
a pupil in opposition to the wishes of 
the teacher. 
( 1. Eegal. 
I. Legality........ }2 May be prohibited. 
3. Decisions. 


n. Desiniy| Res 
‘4 . . N 4 
ILI. Necessity 3 neon 
IV. True Doctrine e rey bn ae. 


1. Privately. 
2. Deliberately. 
V. Infliction< 3. Feelingly. 


Cerporal Punishment. 
- = 


4. Effectively. 
5. After Treatment. 





L 
Corporal punishment still engages 
alarge share of attention. The ex- 
periments of the great cities are highly 
important. After trying absolute 
prohibition, New York is about to 
restore the right. Chicago seems to 
have reached the true position. The 
right is admitted, but everything pos- 
sible is done to avoid the use. The 
result is most satisfactory. All schools 
may learn a valuable lesson from Chi- 
cago. 

1. Corporal punishment is legal. 
Its judicious infliction is sustained by 
the courts. School authorities may 
suspend this right. In this case the 
teacher undertakes to govern the 
school with the understanding that 
corporal punishment shall not be used 
in any case. The suspension of this 
right has generally proved injurious. 

2. This punishment is not desira- 
ble. Its frequent infliction has a bru- 
talizing tendency. Publie opinion is 
opposed to it. It often involves the 
teacher in serious trouble. 

8. Is Corporal Punishment Neces- 
sary? Itmay be. An inexperienced 





ered before® resorting to suspension. 


inews column for our educational 


it better than anarchy. The teacher 
who knows how to touch the keys of 
the human heart finds such punish- 
ment unnecessary. Higher and no- 
bler motives are used. Its infliction 
usually marks the incompetent. 

4. The True Doctrine. “Grant 
the right, but avoid the use.” The 
fact that the teacher may and will use 
corporal punishment if necessary, 
exerts a salutary influence. School 
authorities may safely grant the 
right but advise against the use; hold- 
ing those teachers in the highest es- 
teem who succeed without it. The 
educators of the world generally ap- 
prove this position. 

5. The infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment requires the utmost discre- 
tion. In many cases the teacher de- 
serves it more than the pupil. It of- 
ten results in fearful evils. If itmust 
be resorted to, let it be inflieted de- 
cently and in order. 

It should be private. This is true 
of all punishments so far as it is pos- 
sible. The cases are rare indeed that 
will justify an exhibition of this kind 
before the school. 

This punishment should not be has- 
tily inflicted. Time should be given 
for reflection. The pupil should be 
made to realize the sad necessity of 
such punishment. Each stroke of the 
rod should be followed “by a few mo- 
ments of earnest talk. . A few strokes 
will usually answer the purpose. 
When a resolution to forsake the 
wrong has been worked into the pupil 
it is time to cease the punishment. 
The feeling heart and kind word 
should always eccompany the firm 
hand. You wish the pupil’s good. 
You deeply regret the necessity that 
compels you to thus punish him. You 
are his friend. He knows that each 
stroke is more painful to you than to 
himself. The magic power of love 
does the work. Otherwise the rod is 
powerless. After punishing a pupil 
your treatment should be tender and 
considerate. Win him back to right 
habits. Let every look, and word 
and act show to him that you are his 
friend. Encourage him, stimulate 
him, guide him. Thus administered 
and thus followed, this cruel punish- 
ment may become an instrument of 
great good. 





V TEXAS NOTES. 
E are mostly indebted to the 
“Houston Telegraph’s” State 


notes: 

GRIMEs CounTy.—The “ Journal” 
says a large amount of school money 
has been collected and not accounted 
for in this county. 

GRAYSON CountTy.—The “ Denni- 
son Times” says the Legislature, in 
doing away with county superintend- 
ents did not seem to realize thata 
manufacturing establisnment employ- 
ing one hundred hands, employs one 
or more superintendents to see that 
the work is well done. But here isa 
great State with a working capital of 
$2,000,000, and a fixed capital aggre- 
gating many millions more, actually 





teacher with a rude school may find 





worthy the name. Of course, in this 
estimate the mental and moral waste 
counts for nothing. There is no led- 
ger account kept of this. Yet every 
vital economy found in our civiliza- 
tion refers for its origin to the mental 
and moral culture of our citizens. 
Here is a great State employing near- 
ly 10,000 hands as teachers, each goy- 
erned by his own caprice, and each 
working at his own speed. The deli- 
cate material is in their hands that 
must be wrought into our future citi- 
zens, our future lawyers. doctors and 
ministers, our judges and our states- 
men; yet this immense force toils 
blindly on with no hand to direct its 
energies.” 


Hiutu County.—The “ Expositor” 
says one of the first questions asked 
by the immigrant is “Have you good 
schools?” This shows how impor- 
tant it is, if we desire the prosperity 
of our town and surrounding country, 
to keep up a first-class school at this 
point. We learn that our trustees are 
exerting themselves to this effect, and 
as they are men of ability and energy, 
we have every confidence in their 
making such arrangements as will 
give satisfaction. 

CALDWELL CountTy.—A good school 
house is to be erected by the enter- 
prising citizens of Lockhart. 

SmitrH CountTy.—Five thousand 
four hundred dollars have been sub- 
scribed to the East Texas University, 
to be established at Tyler. 


BExAR County.—San Antonio is 
well supplied with good schools. The 
free schools of this city are thorough- 
ly furnished and largely attended. 
Two new and elegant structures of 
stone are now completed, and witha 
full corps of teachers, free instruction 
is offered to every child within the 
city limits. There are fifteen public 
schools in the city, and of children of 
scholastic age there are four thousand 
five hundred. 

There are also good private schools 
whose average attendance last year 
was about 1200. 

GONZALES County. —In all the 
towns and throughdut the county 
generally, there are all the schools the 
scholastic population require. 

Rusk Counry.— Good county 
schools are in every community, fur- 
nishing many educational advantages 
not found in the old States, the schools 
being largely supported by donations 
from the State. The Alexander In- 
stitute, located at Kilgore—the build- 
lately constructed at a eost of $4,500, 
can accommodate 250 pupils. 

Houston County.—This county 
has a scholastic population of six 
thousand. Schools are thoroughly 
organized, and there is nothing to 
prevent a successful system of schools 
in this county. The board of direc- 
tors say they are on the war-path for 
schools, and will have funds enough 
to keep open the entire year without 
taxation, while other counties are 
grumbling and groaning, and doing 
nothing. 

ROBERTSON County. — Besines a 
well-organized system of public 





afraid to employ any supervision 


schools under the direction of a work- 
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ing superintendent, there are many 
good private schools well sustained. 
Bremond has its full quota. 

The people throughout the State are 
becoming more alive to the import- 
ance of sustaining a well-organized 
system of publie schools. 

Prejudices are being removed, and 
co-operation is becoming the order of 
the day. 

There are doubtless defects in the 
present school law. With all its de- 
fects good schools have been organiz- 
ed and conducted under it, and with 
energy and determinatson on the part 
of sehool officials many more will this 
year be taught. 


Our Teachers’ Bureau. 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


251—A gentleman desires a position 
as teacher or principal of schools, at a 
salary of $100 or $125 per month. 

252—A lady educated at Monticello 
Ladies’ Seminary and Godfrey Ills.. 
and Washington University, desires a 
situation as teacher of free-hand 
drawing or painting. First-class ref- 
erences. 

253—A lady, thirty-two years of 
age, having had twelve years experi- 
ence as a teacher, wishes a situation 
as principal or first assistant. She is 
a graduate of Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, and has attended one of the 
best Normal Schools in the State. 
Will expect a salary of $75 or $100 
per month. Can give the best of ref- 
erence. 
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Terms of the Journal, 


$1 50 per 
year in advance. 








BOOK NOTICES. 





How ro Teacu. A Manual of Methods 
for a Graded Course of Instruction ; em- 
bracing the subjects usually presented 
in Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and 
High Schools; also, Suggestions rela- 
tive to Discipline and School a 
ment. Forthe use of ‘Teachers. 
Henry Kiddle, ‘Thomas F. Harrison, N. 

A. Calkins (Superintendent and Assist- 

ant Superintendents of Public Schools 

in New York city. J. W. Schermerhorn 

& Co. 1874. For sale by Book and 

News Co. + 


The graded course of study as laid down 
in this book is divided into ten grades. 
The tenth, ninth, eighth, seventh and 
sixth grades taken together form the 
course for the primary department, cov- 
ering perhaps four years of the pupil’s 
time. The topics for this part of the 
course are Language, (including reading, 
sounds, letters, spelling, definitions, as far 
asthrough a second reader), Arithmetic, 
(including counting, notation by Arabic 
and Roman methods, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and tables 


of weights and measures), Object Lessons, 
(on form, color, human body, animals, 
plants and other objects ;) Drawing; Wri- 
ting (printing on slates, writing small 
etters, capitals, simple words and senten- 
ces) ; Geography, (beginning in the sev- 
enth grade with lessons on place and di- 
rection, and continued in the ninth grade 
with location of countries, &e. 


The next five grades, from fifth to first 
inclusive, embrace that part of the course 
designed for the Grammar School. The 
previous studies are carried on to their ad- 
vanced stages. Readingis carried through 
the third from the fifth readers. Spelling 
is continued, oral and written, words and 
short sentences being written from dicta- 
tion. Definitions required in the reading 
lessons and the elements of etymology in- 
troduced. Grammar, in the fifth grade, is 
confined to empirical correction of com- 
mon errors of speech. In the four grades 
succeeding, analysis, parsing, and con- 
struction of simple sentences, correction 
of false syntax, and composition and let- 
ter writing are carried on. Arithmetic is 
taken up as follows in the several grades: 
Fifth—Federal money and tables reviewed; 
Fourth—Fractions, common and decimal; 
Third—Denominate numbers with practi- 
cal applications; Second— Commercial 
arithmetic including per centage rules ; 
First—Mensuration of planes and solids, 
Algebra through simple equations, Ge- 
ometry of plane figures, with practical 
applications. 


Geography and History.— Fifth—Out- 
lines of the world and of North America 
and the West Indies; Fourth—United 
States in detail; Third—South America 
and Europe, history of the United States 
from 1492 to 1763; Second—Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica, and general outline review ; 
history of United States, 1763 to present 
time ; First—Outlines of physical geoy- 
raphy, outlines of history, ancient and 
modern, constitution of the United States. 


Elementary Science.—Food, clothing, 
and building materials, zoology ; Fourth 
—Botany in spring and summer, miner- 
alogy in fall and winter ; Third—Physiol- 
ogy and hygiene ; Second—Natural phi- 
losophy (mechanics, pneumatics and hy- 
drostatics), astronomy (the ordinary phe- 
nomena of the solar system); First—Nat- 
ural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry 
(elementary facts and principles). 


Writing —Continued through fifth, 
fourth, third and second grades; in the 
first—short paragraphs, business forms, 
notes and superscriptions, book-keeping. 

Drawing, continued, including architec- 
tural and mechanical in the first grade. 


“This outline will show that the course 
is more extensive than the ordinary dis- 
trict school course, by about one year’s 
work. The detailed directions and expla- 
nations given by the practical authors of 


+|the book are excellent, and the work 


should be in the hands of every teacher 
and school director. 


FourTEEN WEEKS IN GroLocy. The 
Story of the Rocks. By J. Dorman 
Steele. New York and Chica 0; A. S. 
Barnes & Co. For sale by Book and 
News Co. 

Protessor Steele is one of the most gift- 
ed of the numerous troop of writers who 
are engaged in popularizing natural sci- 
ence. He has great tact in seizing the 
sensational phases of science and in pre- 
senting them in charming word pictures. 
He is the local reporter for nature herself. 
There are no other books before the peo- 
ple, or offered as text-books, that give so 





much in'so entertaining a form as the 





‘“* Fourteen-Weeks”’ series, published by 
Messrs. Barnes & Co. Chemistry, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, and 
Physiology are the topics illuminated by 
his industrious pen. Not only are these 
the books for our schools, they are the 
best books for the fireside. One can seize 
more important facts and theories in an 
evening from Steele’s works, than from 
any others. 


In speaking thus emphatically of the 
merits of these books, we do not shut our 
eyes to the defects and dangers attendant 
on such popular works. But in our opin- 
ion, Mr. Steele has been as successful as 
others in avoiding them. He has labored 
tu arouse curiosity and to create an enthu- 
siasm for investigation, and in this has 
been successful. 


History or Scotnanp. By Margaret Mc- 
Arthur. Edited by Edward A. Free- 
man. Edition adapted for American 
students. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1874. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 

The object of this series is to put forth 
in simple language, clear and correct views 
of history, in the smallest space and 
cheapést form in which it can be done. 
The volumes thus far published are: (1.) 
Outlines of General History. (2.) His- 
tory of England. (3.) History of Scot- 
land. (4.) History of Italy. 


It is conceded on all hands. that the ob- 
jects set forth by the publishers are real- 
ized in these four volumes. We wishthem 
all success in those that are to follow. 


Tue Unity or NaturRAL PHENOMENA. A 
opular introduction to the study of the 
orces of Nature. From the French of 

M. Emil Saigey, with an introduction 
and notes by ‘hos. Freeman Moses of 
Urbana University. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. For sale by Book and News 
Company. | 48 


To the above named enterprising pub- 
lishers we owe also the ‘‘Half-hour Recre- 
ations in Popular Science,” already notic- 
edin these columns. ‘The present work 
is to be succeeded by Guillemin’s Science 
and Phenomena of Heat, and Grindon’s 
Phenomena of Plant Life and Sexuality 
of Nature. 


In the work before us M. Saigey first 
discusses the general hypotheses of atoms 
of ether and atoms of matter, making the 
latter a conglomeration of the former. 
The atoms of ether instead of being gov- 
erned by the law of attraction are gov- 
erned by repulsion, and act against gray- 
ity. He next proceeds to examine the 
phenomena of sound and light, deriving 
many suggestions from the latter regard- 
ing the molecular construction of bodies. 
In the same manner he discusses heat and 
electricity. In the next chapter he con- 
siders attractive forces in general, noting 
the points of resemblance and differenee 
presented by gravity, cohesion and chemi- 
cal affinity. Life, according to him, con- 
sists in the transformation and not in the 
creation of motions. 


Natura, Puarwosopny, for Common and 
High Schools. By LeRoy C. Cooley. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1873. For sale by Book and News Co. 


This excellent little work proceeds upon 
the principle of education developed by 
Comenius—to give the thing before the 
name—to develop new ideas before new 
words. The simplicity and intelligibility 
of its experiments render it possible for 
any teacher to repeat them successfully 
betore his class, even with a scanty appa- 
ratus. The book will in this respect 
prove to be the best aid to the teacher that 
has appeared. 





ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, for Common 
and High Schools. By LeRoy C. Coo- 
ley. New York: Scribner, Armstron 
& Co. 1874. For sale by Book an 
News Co. 


The same perfect clearness and order in 
the presentation of topics that was ob- 
servable in the previous work is to be 
found in this. Mr. Cooley is certainly a 
successful text-book maker. Perhaps 
chemistry is the most difficult and unin- 
teresting of the physical sciences. Here 
it is rendered intensely entertaining. 
Even the pupils in our primarv schools 
could follow the demonstrations of this 
ork and their atteution never fiag. 

Tue SHortest Roap To German. De- 
signed for the use of both teachers and 
students. By F. L. O. Roehrig. Ith- 


aca: Andrews, McLain & Lyons. For 
sale by Book and News Co. 


Chevalier Roehrig is well known to 
philologists as a distinguished Oriental 
scholar and general student of philology. 
In the book before us we have a detailed 
comparison of the English and German on 
philological principles, developing all the 
great laws of transmutation that hold in 
transition from one language to the other. 
It isin some respects a work that accom- 
plishes for English and German what the 
great work of Diez’s on the Romance 
languages does, by which a scholar with 
the knowledge of Latin may read French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, recog- 
nizing one language under the superficial 
differences. 

SHELDON’s PRIMER, adapted to the Pho- 
netic word and alphabet modes of teach- 
ing to read. aw York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. Also The First 
Reader, The Second Reader, The Third 


Reader, by the same author. For sale 
by Book and News Co. 


This system of readers is written by 
Professor Sheldon of Oswego, who has 
done so much to put life into the methods 
of primary instruction. The reading 
matter is of excellent quality, and well 
graded. It will interest the pupil from 
the start. The pictorial illustrations are 
well executed. 

If the higher readers are as good as the 
elementary ones, the series will be an em- 
inent success. 

Mrirrro—A Provencal Poem by Frederic 

Mistral. Translated by Harriet W. Pres- 


ton. Boston: Roberts. Brothers ; 1874. 
For sale by Book and News Co. 


This is a ‘‘ greenand graceful shoot: 
from the long-buried root of romance po- 
etry.”” The movement to which it be- 
longs is known in France as the ‘‘ Proven- 
cal Revival.”” A pastoral poem as fresh 
and delightful as Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea—no wonder the Parisian critics 
were in ecstasies over it! The more arti- 
ficial and complex our life becomes, the 
sharper becomes the appetite for the sim- 
ple, the idyllic. Rome in the days of the 
Cesars, when the whole of the known 
world was crushed beneath its feet by the 
instrumentality of a complex organiza- 
tion in which all the force of the nation 
was directed to war—delighted itself with 
the idyls of Theocritus, or with Virgil’s 
Bucolic imitations of them. The life of 
Paris is the extreme of artificiality and 
conventionality. ‘The Provencal life as 
portrayed in this poem imports with it the 
acme of naivete and simplicity. 

A New Music Boox ror Day ScHooLs. 
—We call the especial attention of teach- 
ers and school committees to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Ogden & Leslie’s new 
music book “Silver Carols.”” The repu- 
tation of the authors make it quite certain 
that the new book is all that its publisher 
claims for it. Specimen pages will be sent 
free to any address. Write to W. W. 
Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The American Journal of Education. 
E desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 

characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 

1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it cach month. 

We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out the coming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 
ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 

3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, reg- 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 

Il. More THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 

Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 

to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 





Don’t FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF, 12 
cTs., with your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 1, 
1875. 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 


of many of the leading educators from different 


of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and schoo) 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting réading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 
So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The ‘‘Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wuat Swart Wer Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Ilustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women aS TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN OraTION on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By Grace 


No. 6. How tro Tracn GroGrapny. 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracu Naturat Scri- 


ENCE IN THE DistricT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


By 
the 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM ScHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. Tue RiGHt AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PusLic Scnoots. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 

No. 10. How Far May THE STATE PrRo- 


VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 


sociation, at St. Louis 


Fo. 11. Mopret REvIEw 
ARITHMETIC. 


EXERCISE 


No. 12. Woman’s Work AnD EpucaTION 

IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 

D. D. Read before the State ‘Teachers’ As- 

sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis oF Course oF Strupy 
IN THE DistRicT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Sy iasus oF Lessons in Natv- 
RAL ScreNcE. By Wm. T. Darris. 

No. 15. GrxkMAN Rerorm IN AMERICAN 
EpvucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouR- 

SAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 

postage c 


ad 





and we desire our subscribers to noti- 
fy us if the JouRNAL is not received 
regularly and promptly. 


*» 





your schools. 


our teachers is created. 


great question. 





portance at every point. 


We determined, some time since, to issue a | 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap | 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation | 


parts of the country. which should embody some 


Harris, before the National Educational As- | 


IN| 


We are always glad to correct er-| 
rors if they occur, as they will some- 
times, in such a large list as we have, | 


Send us short items m regard to| 
the progress, needs and results of 


These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 


The education of the children is the | 
Let us press its im-| 


| Special Notices. 





Chicago and Northwestern. Railway. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, ETC. 


This great corporation now owns and 
operates over two thousand (2,000) miles 
of its own road and has “running arrange- 
ments” over nearly eight hundred miles of 
road owned by other companies. Taking 
Chicago as its starting point, the various 
lines owned by this company radiate north, 
northwest and west, like the fingers on 
the human hand, With one line it reaches 
Miiwaukee, Fond du Lac, Green Bay and 
Marquette, With another it runs through 
Madison (the capital of Wisconsin), Elroy, 
and toSt. Paul and Minneapolis. Another 
of its lines stretches far across Illinois, 

| Wisconsin, Minnesota, and terminates in 
Central Dakota, Still another runs from 
| Chicago through Elgin and Rockford to 
Freeport, and with connections there for 
Galena, Dubuque, etc, Still another line 
of this corporation runs northwardly 
through Janesville, Fort Atkinson, Water- 
town, to Fond du Lac andbeyond. How- 
ever, the greatest and most important of 
the roads of thiscompany is their Omaha 
and Calitornia line, or, as it is called, *“The 
Trans-continental Route,” This is the 
pioneer line between Chicago and the Pa- 
cific Coast, and was the first to connect 
with the great Pacific roads and form the 
|“Overland Route.” This line is the 
shortest rail line between Chicago and 
Omaha. The track is of the best English 
steel and is well ballasted and as free from 
dust as a road can be made, the bridges 
jare strong and durable, and all the ap- 
pointments are first-class in every respect. 
The trains that run over this line are made 
up of elegant new Pullman Palace Draw- 
ing-room and Sleeping Coaches, built ex- 
i pressly for this line ; luxurious, well-light- 
ed, and well-ventilated day coaches; and 
pleasant lounging and smoking cars—all 
| built by this company in thcir own shops. 
| The cars are all equipped with the cele- 
| brated Miller Safety Platiorm and Patent 
| Buffers and Couplings, Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes, and every other appli- 
ance that has been devised for the safety 
| of passenger trains. All trains are run by 
telegraph, and are so regularly on time 
that one could safely set his watch by their 
|arrivals or departures. In a word this 
| Great California Line has the best and 
| smoothest track and the most elegant and 
comfortable equipment of any road in the 
| West, and has no competitor in the coun- 
|try. It is eminently the favorite route 
with Chicagoans traveling west, and is 
acknowledged by the traveling public to 
| be the popular line for all points in West- 
| ern lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
| Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California 
and the Pacific Slope. 
| All ticket agents sell tickets by this 
| route. If ou are going west, you should 





| try this route. 


Vandalia Line East. 

This is the irrepressible, first, and fast 
|line to New York. First over the new 
| bridge—fastest to New York. Look at 
| these figures for time: Commercial Ex- 
| press leaving St. Louis at 6:30 p. m., will 
reach New York the second morning at 
9:55 a. m., being ahead of all its rivals. 
| Morning Daylight Express leaves at 
| 7:15 a. m., and arrives at New York next 
evening at 9:25, nine hours in advance of 
| the fastest of its rlval lines. Ticket office 
| No. 218 North Fifth street. 

F. M. Colburn, Chas. E. Follett, 
Ticket Agent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





PrresMEYER & Co., 615 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis, will be glad to see teach- 
ers and others, as they return to the city 
after vacation. 

They have a superb stock of boots and 
shoes just bought for the fall trade, and 
can guarantee the best as to style, quality 
and price. Call at 615 North Fourth st., 
and satisfy yourself. 


Woop «& Fisner, corner of Fifth and 
Locust streets, are artists of real merit, 
and growing reputation. Their photo- 
graphs are equal to Brady’s or Anthony's 
of New York. They are careful to have 
their friends fully satisfied with their 
work, using the best materials, and sup. 
limenting these with skill and artistic cul- 
ture, they are equal if not superior to any 
other photographers in the city. Give 
them a call. 


Tue secret of success with ANDREWs, 
at 421 North Fifth street is thls, he gives 
entire satisfaction to his customers, and 
each one brings another. Of course, to 
do this he must have the best of every- 
thing. We are glad to be able to recom- 
mend from personal experience, his cut- 
ter. A shirt needs to fit well to be well 
made, and to be of good material. All 
these objects are secured at 421 North 
Fifth street, St. Louis. 





PuHonoGRAPHIC CLERKS procured for rail- 
road, telegraph, insurance, express, and 
shipping offices, Lawyers and Physicians, 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Houses, and 
in all other places or departments where 
much and rapid writing is required. By 
aid of a competent phonographic clerk, 
the correspondence or other writing which 
would ordinarily require a half day, may 
be dispatched in an hour. 

Clerks instructed in Phonography. ‘This 
nstruction may be taken by mail. W. G. 
CHAFFEE, ‘Teacher of Phonography, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve ber natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 8-2 


Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 

We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line. 

The night express leaves at 6:45 p. m. 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afternoon, in ample time 
for dinner and the favorite Lake Shore 
route to the East,—arriving in New York 
and Boston as guick as by any other line. 





BREECH-LOADING SHOT Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 
eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 


Uniforms, 

GERSHON, who makes a specialty of 
military, society, and school uniforms, 
will be glad to see his old friends, and he 
deservedly has a host of them, at his new 
store, 625 Olive street. In boys’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing too, heexcels. Take your 
friend along also, if he needs anything in 
that line. 7-9 
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Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





“In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schoots is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical progress is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. blackman and Whittemore, 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-vld to the 

uate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
isin the process of getting an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. In the Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
lower four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
dedornot. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &c. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
arecombined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 
ing selections from the masters, and many pieces 
suitable for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1 ......... $ 25 $2 40 
<i OR Se 50 4 80 

hd » ee eee 75 7 20 


“ad No. 4 1 00 9 60 

Specimen ony mailed upon receipt of retail 
price. Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO, 

8-1 Cincinnati, O. 





I PRESS-—The King of Day School 
oks, 


SILVER CAROLS, 
By W. A. OGDEN and J. H. LESLIE, 


The Best, Handsomest and Most 
Practical Music Book for Day 
Schools ever written; suited for 


every occasion in school. It con- 


tains 160 pages. 


A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 
practical. 

A collection of songs for general use in the 
sch »0l room, which are bright, lively and cheer- 
ful. A song and chorus department of spaik- 
ling melodies for special occasions, and the 
homecircle. A collection of rounds, cheerful 
and entertaining. 

With other departments, making it the best 
singing book for day schools, singing classes 
and the home, ever published. 


W. W. WHITNEY, 
Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 
Price 50 cents per copy; $5 per dozen. The 
styleand make-up of the book will speak for 
itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 7-11 





Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, 
AND 


Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque R. R’s. 





Chicago and St. Louis to St. Paul, Northern 
Iowa and Southern Minnesota, v ia 


Clinton, Lyons, Sabola, Bellevue, 
Dubuque, Guttenberg, Clayton, Mc- 
Gregor,Prairie du Chein, Lansing, 
Brownsville, La Crosse, Winona, 


Red Wing, Reed’s Landing, Fron-|_ 


tenac, &c. 


For beauty of scenery, style and character of 
equipment, condition of road and general ap- 
= pow ayn this route is unsurpassed in the 
Western country, and tor this reason commends 
itself to the traveling public. 


Connections are made at Clinton—for St. Louis 
via Rock Island, and with Chicago and North- 
Western Railway for Omaha and the Far West. 

At Dubuque with the Illinois Central Railroad 
eastand west. 

At McGregor with Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad. 


At LaCrosse with Southern Minnesota and riv- 
er division Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Fare as low, distance as short, time as quick, 
as by any other route. 


Through tickets sold and baggage checked to 
all principal points. 
Cc. 0. McKINLAY, 
General Ticket Agent, Dubuque. 
et Best Book & . 
00K AGENTS enone. Send for ooo 


lars of ** Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing, or 25.000 Wants Supplied.” 
The King of Receipt Books. 16-Color Chromo Free. 
Continental Pub. Co., Vincinnati or St. Louis, 








THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


WON) 


AND 


Telegraph College, 


Corner of Fifth and Market sts., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College from the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted that can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
— instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 

. Book-keeping. 

. Business Law. 

- Business Arithmetic. 

. Business Penmanship. 

- Ornamental Penmanship. 

- Buisiness Literature. 

. Political Economy. 

- Phonography. 

° ens 

. Higher Mathematics. 

THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 
is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 
young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 

For circulars and samples ot penmanship ad- 
dress Dr. W. M. CARPENTER, 
President B. & S. College. 


To Teachers, School Officers and 


Superintendents, 
LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
ot the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaeed. 
Hundreds of thousands are iu use in the best 
schools in the Middle, Eastern, and Puaenfic 
States. 

Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Series of Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25); Elementary (50); Mental 
(38); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
ometry and-Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 
($1 25). 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, (45 and 65c). 
**All that the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
‘« The delight of the school room.’’ 


- 
COGMAU RW 





Raub’s Normal Spellers, (30 and 45c.) **The 
bestand handsomest published. ’? 
Pelton’s Outline Maps (per set, $25). ‘‘ The 


largest, handsomest . an 
known.’’ 


XFSingle copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. Apply to the publishers, or F. W. 
Krummel, booksellea, Palmyra, Mo. 

For further information, circulars, catalogues 
&c., address SOWER, POTTS & 


eco. 
= 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T- 


best outline maps 





E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a iull stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 





$5220 peo" Siinson & 00, Fortuna, Maine 


Sr. Louis, Mo. c 


Booksthatare Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceoeraphies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 

Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mclivaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


8-6 608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 








SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 


31> Public and Private pete fitted up 


with STEAM, GAS and W DR. 


Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
c ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. PRIESMEYER & CO., 


Munufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


915 North Fourth street, 


Between Washington and Christy Avenues, St. 
7-10 Louis, Mo. 


BARTLETT & CHAMBERLAIN, 
Architects and Superintendents, 


Room 36 Kentucky blik., 








Corner of Clark and Adams street, Chicago. 


We make a Specialty of Country Churches &Schools. 
1yr7-12 





PATENT LEGS & ARMS 

Reduced Prices. 

The 82 putting on to practicall 
testing the leg before purchasing. 

S. soldiers furnished without charge. 
kepuiring done at moderate prices. Pamphlet 
and price list sent free. Address 
LEWIS LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. 

8-2 










When everything else fails the “Ought to bein every fami. 
Diamond Catarrh Remedy; ily,” says one who has tri 
cures the worst cases of Nasal it. A 





ble and easy to take. 
INo other remedy equal toit. 


&xtracts from Letters ard ‘Kestimonuials. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872. ‘Have had Catarrh 

for two years. One bottle of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 

entirely relieved me from cold and catarrh.” O.M. Babcock. 

“Cured me effectually.’ John R. Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago. 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 23,1872. ‘Your D.C. R. is astonishing 
every one around here,” E. Jameson. 

Peecatoniea, Il!., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public. It ought to be in every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.}] as soon as possible.’’ R. E.Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. ‘The best medieine I ever used for Catarrh.’’ Mrs. R. 
E. Shimmin. 

Aurora, Ill., May 14th, 1871. ‘I have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave me immediate relief, 
aud[ now consider myself permanently cured.” W. 6. Smith. 

La Porte, lud., May 18th, 1872. “Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my praetice during 
the past year, and find it far superior to any and every other 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do all you elaim 
for it.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 

8-2 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BiyMYER 
ManurAct 

ej pe Lt So 
Uv RYan iw UT ROVING 65, Gcinaat.o. 
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Go. BE". Andrews, 


Dealer in 


Men’s Furnishing Coods, 


And manufacturer of 


All styles on hand 
‘49pi0 0} Opew pue 





Shirts and Custom-made Un- 
derwear. 
421 North Fifth street, St. Louis. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
ders. Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. a F, R, 
7-11 12 Platt Street, New York. 
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THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





, Utility and Strength combined. 


With Strength. 
Capacity & Specd 
DB equal to any, re- 
é ardiess of cost. 

ith Semi-G.iding Feed, - 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machine: 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Hence it is@ 
symbol of simplicity and strength. For full partic- 
ulars send for Circular—then aay be other until you 
see the Machine, for *' seeing is believing.” Agents 
wanted in erery town in the country. If $s are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. 0. D. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per centage 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents cash with order, or C. O. 


™ LECKWITHS. M. Co., 862 Broadway, N. Y. 
7-10 
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The Best Route. 

The traveling public pronounce the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad to 
be the best route to the East or to the 
West. Pullman palace sleeping and din- 
ing cars are run on this line, and all the 
latest improvements that science or art 
have suggested for the safety and comfort 
of passengers, such as Westinghouse air 
brake, Miller’s platform and couplers, ven- 
tillation, &c., are applied to all passenger 
trains. The words “Burlington Route,” 
are now asynonym for speed, comfort, 
safety, and politeness of conductors. Trav- 
elers should see that their tickets read via 
favorite route. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation; or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
_— map, With time tables, rates of fare, 





The Best North and South Line 
IN IOW A. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


a passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:25,a. m. 7:3 UF m. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ilway at 
West Liberty—going north,11:25 a.m.10:25 p.m. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
Rapids—going north, 2:25 a. m. 1:35 p. m., 
ing the best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern lowa an 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information given by Agents of theC. R. 
I. &P.R’y, C.&N. W.R’y, C., B. & Q. R’y. 
W.W. WALKER, WM: GREENE, 
Gen’l oy Ae Gen’1] Manager. 
C. J. Ives, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 


On the European Plan, 


: 
Revere House, | 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, | 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T. J. COB. 8-8 R. T. COE. | 





| 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO... 
211and213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph’”’ 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
or elaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 





our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A.H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Chicago. 
STATE OF MISSOURI, ? 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 


JEFFERSON City, July 1, 1874. § 

In accorilance with the provisions of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act for submitting Constitutional 
Amendments to a vote of the people,’’ approved 
March 3, 1867, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion is ae | published for the information of 
all concerned: 

Concurrent Resolution proposing an amendment 
to the State Constitution, in regard to the Reg- 
istration of Voters. 

Be it Resolved by the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein: 

That at the general election to be holden on the 
next Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Seventy-four, the following amendment to 
the constitution of this State, abolishing the 
registration of voters, shall be submitted to the 
legal voters of said State in the manner already 
provided by law, to-wit: 

Srction 4. The fourth section of the second 
article of the Constitution of this State is hereby 
stricken out and torever rescinded, and the fol- 
lowing is adopted: The General Assembly may 
provide by law for registering all voters in cities 
and towns having a population of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants. 


ap roved March 15, 1873. 
(Official .} EUGENE F. WEIGEL, 
7-10 Secretary of State. 





IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
iseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 





7-12 Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Vandalia Route 


EAST. 


TRAINS DAILY 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS 


WITH PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE 
— 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Louisville, 
Chicago, 
Columbus, 
Pittsburg. 





Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 
and New York, 


on arrival of trains from the West. Only one 
change to Cleveland, Bnffaloand Boston. Tick- 
ets are for sale at the company’s office, northeast 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, St.Louis, 
and at ne a7 railway offices in the West. 
CHARLES BABCOCK, C. E. RUSSELL, 

South. Pass. Agt., Wes’n Pass. Agt. 

Dallas, Texas. Kansas City. 

JOHN E. SIMPSON, CHAS. E. FOLLETT, 

Gen. Supt., Indianapolis. Gen.Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis. 





The Fastest Time on Record. 

-assengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 
line running lightning express trains (ful- 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
platform, &¢c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours in advance of competing lines from 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 
the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, connecting with sleeping and draw- 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, &c., without change. 

Special Notice—A Pullman Sleeping 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, and 
runs through to Springfield, Ill., avoiding 
a change at Quincy. 

For further information, see time tables, 


which can be obtained at all “ Through 
Ticket ”’ offices in the West. 
W. I. MALCOLM, 
7-12 Gen.Pass. Agant, Toledo. 


*Rockford,Rock Island & St.Louis R.R 

ALMOST AN AIR LINE to St. Paul and the 
North. You can save time and 14 miles travel to 
Keokuk, 22 miles to Burlington, and 29 miles to 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, Omaha and the North- 
west by taking the Rockiord, Rock Island and 
St. Louis Railroad. This is the only direct line 
to Rock Island, Davenport, Clinton, Dubuque, 
Cedar Rapids, Austin and St. Paul. Elegant 
sleeping coaches on all night trains, and all pas- 
senger trains are equipped with the Westing- 
house Air-brake, and all modern improvements, 
thereby securing safety and comfort to those who 
take this favorite route. 

Omnibuses leave the ticket office No. 418 Wal- 
nut street (under the Southern Hotel) as follows: 


Burlington, Ottumwa, Cedar Rapids and St. 
Paul Express (except Sunday) 7:30 a. m. 
Dubuque, McGregor, Des Moines and Omaha 
Express (except Saturday) ad * m. 
T. PENFIELD, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





} 


SEWING MACHINES 


New Double Barrelled BREECH-LOADING Snot 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
Joint Check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
ness; celebrated REMINGTON RIFLEs—adopted 
by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 
ed throughout the world for military, hunting 
and target purposes; PisToLs, RIFLE CaNss, 
METALLI¢ CarTRIDGES, &. 

Also, Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late 
Vienna Exposition; also received the First and 
only premium over all other machines at the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BEst 
MADE MACHINE In the world, and possessing the 
best COMBINATION at goes qualities namely, light 
running, smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- 
fect lock stich. 

yw #rSend for Circulars. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS 
Iuu10N, N. Y. 

reaee = 2 Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 





Kansas Pacific Railway. 


The main line extends from Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and Leazenworth, Kansas, both flourish- 
ing cities on the Missouri River, through Cen- 
tral Kansas and Eastern Colorado, 639 miles to 
Denver, Colorado, and with several hundred 
miles of branches, in addition, reaches every 
portion of Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico, 
and all of its fertile valleys. Rare opportunities 
are offered for acquiring homes in a section of 
country unsurpassed for fertility and health. 
The State Capital, State University, State Agri- 
cultural College, State Normal School, Blind 
Asyium, &c., of Kansas, are all located imme- 
diatety along the line, aud the educational facil- 
ities generally are unequaled. By reference to 
the United States Agricultural Reports, it will 
be obsreved that Kansas had a greater yield to 
the acre of the cereals than any other State, and 
gold medals and diplomas for the greatest and 
best display of fruit and agricultural, horticul- 
tural and mineral products, have been awarded 
at the great expositions and fairs throughout the 
land in competition with the other States. For 
the tourist and invalid, a varied and charming 
landscape is presented; and the delightful air of 
Colorado, and the now ;justly celebrated cold, 
warm and hot springs, in the vicinity of Den- 
ver, have given renewed life to the weary and 
have restored health to the sick. Don’t fail to 
take a trip over the Kansas Prcific Railway, and 
if you want a good home, be sure to settle along 
its line. You can obtain maps, circulars, &c., 
giving all information, by addressing General 
Passenger Agent, K. P. R., Kansas City, Mo. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 





The completion of the great iron bridge over 
the Missouri river at Boonville, enables this 
popular line to offer still better facilities for the 
business Letween the Northeast and the great 
Southwest. 


Two daily trains will be run between Hanni- 
bal and points in the great Neosho valley, in di- 
rect connection with ali lines. Also, two daily 
trains between St. Louis and points in Southern 
Kansas. 


For the Texas trade, new and better fucilities 
are offered. The rates have been greatly reduc- 
ed, and arrangements have been made whereby 
through Pullman palace sleeping cars are run 
from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
to Galveston without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most de- 
sirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern 
Kansas, the Indian Nation or Texas, should ad- 
dress Thomas Dorwin, general passenger agent. 
Sedalia, Mo., foracorrect map, with time ta- 








By mail, 12 cents. 
street, N: 


SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
ew York.; 7-11 


Water 8. Payneg, Ticket Agent. 


bles, rates of fare, &. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST | 


= To all persons desiring homes in the great and 
prosperous West, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 


Company give a cordial invitation to visit their 
lands in Central and Southwest Missouri, which 
possess all the requirements of 


Cood Climate, 
Cood Soil, 
Cood Water, 
and Cood Health, } 


with long and cool summers, and short and mild 
winters. 


of Prairie and Timber Lands are offered for sale 
at 


Low Prices 


and on 
Long Time. 


Terms in fact made to suit purchasers, who are 
furnished with 


Free_Transportation 


From St Louis to the lands, at the company’s 
office in St. Louis. 


For particulars in pamphlets with maps, ad- 
dress 


A. L. DEANE, 


Land Commissioner, Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, 25South Fourth street,St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka a Satta Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in ana near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


AFree Pass to Land Buyers. 


igo FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

T PPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

%> For circular and general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN 


MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 


7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 


TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


Leave AtTcuison—West—Mail and Express, 
No.1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m. 
ARRIVES AT ATCIISON— ii and Ex ress, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 
Leave TorEKa—West—Mail and Ex ress, No. 
1:38:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9 a. m. 
ConnECTIONS—At Emporia, with M., K. &T. 
for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 
At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line fer Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
ity, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
ym Fort Sill. 
t Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son's Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
8 egas, Fort Union, uquerque, 
Santa Fe, etc. 7-12 





important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 

he great Through Passenger and U.S. Mail 
ute) to those who intend going East. 

This line running from 


Saint Louis, 


(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 mules to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 
managed and re roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey overa line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully yomee with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes ;_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
st the fact pat we iL, pact * line between 

t. Lonis Lo e C) ati. 
enables i ae playa Aye en - 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


EAST AND SOUTH. 

The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the city andin the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S.R.R. without change. 

3 All trains of this line between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 
with daily trains east of Cincinnati. A daily 
line of Pullman’s tinest palace sleeping cars 
leave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and 
Baltimore, by the M. and C. and B. and O. rail- 
roads, and for New York by the A. & G. W. 
and Erie railways, without change or detention 
of any nature, connecting direct for Philadel- 
phia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. 

Excursion tickets to the far-famed medical 
springs of Virginia, and famous resorts of the 
East will be on sale at greatly reduced rates dur- 
ing the summer. 


Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you will not regret it. 
R. T. BRYDON, 


7-12 General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 





Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the “‘ Old Reliable,” from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
“Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 

attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 
- The track is in the best possible condi- 
tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 

Passengers going East or West, and 
wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 
see that their tickets read, via the “Old 
Reliable ” Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 7-12 








WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 


ST. LOUIS. 





N. B.—J. W. Fisuer, formerly Operator for 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. 8-2 


Your Route to Texas is via the 


Housto aud ‘Texas Central R’y 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 
Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 
Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 

Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therete via rail. 


33Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & g Mieaee seven 10:00 pm 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR.......... 9:40am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y........ 10:30 a m 


Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y.......... 5:40pm 

ve St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.......... 8:30 am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y............ 5:40 p m 
Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:2am 
Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 


Leaye Kansas City-MRFS& GR... 5:10 pm 
Arrive Fort Scott—M K i paseisesnsia 11:45 pm 





gage checked 
n the United 


Tickets can be obtained and 
through at all prominent points 
J. DURAND, 


States and Canadas. 
. WALDO General Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas.7-12 





ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
HAST 


WEST. 


—o—- 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 


AND 


Pacific Railroad! 


NOW OPEN BETWEEN 


Leavenworth, 
Atchison and 
Chicago 


Via Northern Missouri and Southern Iowa forms 
the most reliable and direct communication be- 
tween.Kansas and Eastern and Northern cities. 
Close connections are made by trains arriving 
from the West at Leavenworth and Atchison 
with trains of this company for the East and 
North. Intermediate connections are made with 
trains of other railways for all important points 
inIowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. This is the 
only railway line between Kansas and —— 
ewned and controlled by one company, and the 
only one running through trains from Kansas to 
rChicago. All others start their trains from Mis- 
souri. Through tickets, via 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


Will be found for sale at all the peace rail- 
way offices of connecting lines in sas. 
Recollect the Rock Island Route is the one 
you want to take when soing to ome: Call 
for tickets that way. GH RIDDLE, 
A.M. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen’l Supt. 
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Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 
From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From os to i aaa 


IA THE 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAITEIWAY! 

In Going North, Northwest or West, 


You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


This is the Pioneer Route toand from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Full information in regard to this 
Route will be cheerfall rnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’] Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Sup’t. 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MArKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 
§Dai ted. ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 

aily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, 62 Clark street. Sherman House. 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 























Depart. Arrive. 

Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 pm 
Dubuque Ex. via Clinton.*10:15 a m *3:15 p m 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintont10:45 p m eo am 
Omaha Night Mail......... 710:45p m {6:30 am 
Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 
St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 
FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood Passenger...... *7:30 am *9:15 am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *3:35 pm 
Freeportand Dub’ge Pass *9:15 pm *6:15 a m 
Elmhurst Passenger...... *12:00 m *1:45 p m 
Rockford and Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 a m 
and 7:00 p m 

Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:50 am 
MILWAUKEB DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45 am *1:55 pm 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 pm §3:40 p m 
Milwaukee Night Express §11:00 4 m §5:00a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot corner Wells and Kinzie. 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45am *2:00 pm 
Kenosha Passenger........ *4:10p m *9:00a m 
Lake Forest Passenger.... *5:30 pm *7:55 a m 
Waukegan Passenger..... *6:20 pm *8:25a m 
Highland Park Passenger *9:00 pm *7:15 am 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Green Bay Express....... *9:15am *7:00 pm 
St. Paul Passenger........ *10:00 am *4:00 p m 
St. Paul & Winona Pass..¢10:00 pm {7:00am 
Marquette Express........ *9:30 pm *6:35 a m 
Janesville Passenger...... *3:30 p m *10:50 a m 
oodstock P. ger.... *4:45 p m *10:10 a m 
Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm *7:45 am 
Barrington Passenger.... *8:30 a m *5:10 p m 

7-12 W.H.STENNETT, Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


33> Without Change of Cars.<€g 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Topeka, Fort Scott, Denver, 
Little Rock, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
7H Without Change of Cars.<}G 


100 Miles the shortest jroute to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


x Without Change of Cars.<G 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars on 
all night trains. 





wy pBaggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

A. MITCHELL, Gen’l Sup’t, Chicago. 
W.P. OHNSON, Gen’] Pass. Agent, Vhicago. 
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New Text Books 
For the Autumn of 1874. 


Prof. Olney’s Introductien to Algebra 
One Vol. 12 mo.» Price $1 00. 

Ready August 25th. This book is designed for 
beginners in Algebra. Its object is to make 
clear to the learner at the very outset the object 
of Algebra. 

This book with ‘‘ Prof. Olney’s Complete Al- 
gebra,’’ price $I 50, ‘* Univ. Algebra,’’ $2 00, 
form the most complete series\ever published; 
and also meet the wants of schools and colleg 
of whatever grade. 











Patterson’s 
New Series of 
Writing Spellers and Exercise Books 
A complete course. ‘‘ Wespell as we write.’’ 


Patterson’s 
COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER, 


Ready August 15th. Price about 30 cents. 

This book, beginning with the simplest les- 
sons in bold type for printing on the slate. and 
dictation exercises in script for writing, will 
also embrace lists of familiar objects on the 
vowel sounds, words alike in pronunciation but 
different in spelling, and words similar in pro- 
nunciation, with definitions, &, &. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Patterson’s Speller and Analyzer, 


Price 40 cents. 


The exercise books adapted to the above, are 
something entirely new and original, and must 
be seen and examined to be appreciated. 

The exercise books contain full directions for 
use, and also for class drill. 

Price of the Exercise Book, large size, bound 
with stiff covers, 50 cents. Price of the Exer- 
cise Book, small size, 25 cents. 


For advanced classes. 


SHAW’S NEW SERIES 


ON 


English and American Literature. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY 
OF 


English and American Literature. 
Reavy AuGust 25TH. 

This book has been prepared with the greatest 
care by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar 
College, using Shaw’s Manual, edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, as a base. 

Ist. It has been put into the modern text-beok 
form, and is so arranged as to be used with the 
greatest facility by both scholar and teacher. 

2d. Itis printed in large, clear type, and the 
leading parts are brought out prominently by the 
use of black-faced type for catch words. 





e 

Shaw’s Specimens of American Lit- 
erature and Literary Reader, 
Greatly Enlarged. 
By Professor Benj. H. Mrrtin, D. D. One 

vol. 12mo. Price $1 50. Ready August25th. 





EOOoORER’s 
New Philosophy 


Revised, Corrected, and put into the most per- 
fect form for text-book use, by Professor J. A. 
Sewall, of the Illinois State Normal School. 

One volume, 12 mo., well illustrated. Price 
$160. Ready August.25th. 


COL TON’SsS 


New Series of 


Geographies. 


The whole subject embraced in two books. 
With three full sets of maps, each sepgrate. 
Study, Reference and Railroad mays. 
%grSend for complete school catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Publishers. 
677 Broadway, New York. 
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OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL BUILDING. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the first Tuesday of October, and end on the last 
Tuesday of February. 
Fees for a full course of Lectures ............ 
Fees for graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term of three years), inva- 
ist tie BE Miso sass on 06 5-0 vn a guteba Gaede Latins We Geeks aac nh Gan Gunes winch 
Matriculation Fee ...... 





5 00 
Practical Anatomy 16 00 
PR EREE SEE OP eS ee ee 30 00 
SE OE Ne CIID oo io i vn sn vecc ceca das cndee ek phceunetocstdeedaaueapeniete 50 00 


Students who have attended two full courses at other medical colleges, or one at this and 
one at some other college.................... 
For further particulars, address 

J. W. DOWLING, M. D., Dean, 


No. 568, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SAINT LOUIS 
Prano ManvuracturiIne Co-s 
ee 


7-10 
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BELL TREBLE PIANOS 


In their short career of six years, have received in succession 


34 First Premiums 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every ‘other maker, 
without a single exception. / 
They are real gems in every particular.—[N. O. Picayune. 
We recommend them to the patronage of our readers, as superior instruments.—[N. O. Times. 
These pianos are superior to many older makes.—[Galveston News. 


The ‘‘Journal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble is sweeping the trade wh i . 
In short the ‘‘Bell Treble’? IS THE PIANO OF THE AGE _— ba ih am cerca 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 
ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Libray Building, St. Louis. 
N. B. The best parlor and church orguns always on hand. 
1} Parties writing for information, &c., please state they saw the advertisemext in the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 7-10 


$1475 Shot-gun 


| 

A double-barrel gun, bar or front acting locks 

warranted genuine twist 8, and a goo 
shooter, or no sale, with flask, pouch and wad- 

cutter for $14 75. Can be sent C. O. D., with } 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 
Superior Belis of and Tin, 


mounted with the best Ro’ 
ings, for Churches, Schools Parcs, 


‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Fully 












arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 





—- to examine before ing bill. Send WANDUZEN & TIFT 
stamp for circulars to Rudo), y Co. deal- 102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati, 
ers, 1018 N. Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo” 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


The Polytechnic Department of 
Washington University, St, Louis, 
will open its next session on Sep- 
tember 14. 


The regular classes will be: 

1, FRESHMAN, studying Geometry, 
Physics, Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing, English Literature and Civil Govern- 
ment. 

2. SOPHOMORE, studying Descriptive 
Geometry, Trigonometry , Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Physics and Chemistry. 

38. JUNIOR, in (a) CiviL ENGINEER- 
ING, studying Differential Calculus, Railway 
Engineering, Shades Shadowsand Perspec- 
Ne Practical Chemistry, Geology and Eng- 
ish. 

In (0] MintnG ENGINEERING, studying Differ- 
ential Calculus, Surveying, Shades Shadows 
and Perspective, Practical Chemistry, Geolo- 
gy, English, Mining and Metallurgy. 

In (ce) divisions will be formed in Dynamical 
Engineering and in Chemistry exclusively, if 
properly qualified students desire it. 

4, SENIOR, in (a2) CIviL ENGINEER- 
1NG, studying Rankine’s Manual of Civil Engi- 
neering, Applied Mechanics, Machine and 
> _tamaaate Drawing, Astronomy and Eng- 
ish. 

In (6) MINING ENGINEERING, studying Applied 
Mechanics, Drawing, English. and Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Mining and Metallurgy. 

(c) Other divisions formed as above. 


Laboratory work is required of each class. 
German may be studied during the first half- 
year; French during the second. Instruction in 
Gymnastics will be given to each class. The 
standards of scholarship and manual skill are 
high. Examinations are trequent and thorough. 
All the shops, laboratories, drawing and lecture 
rooms are spacious and well equipped. ‘The 
professors are experienced and strong. St. Louis 
is at present the very centre of the various engi- 
neering interests of the United States, and great 
pains are taken to utilize the resulting advanta- 
ges, in combining theory with practice. It is 
thought that on all essential points, this depart- 
ment furnishes to students in engineering and 
the exact sciences, facilities surpassed in no in- 
stitution in the country and equalled in but very 
few. 

For information as to conditions of admission, 
board, expenses, &c., apply to 

C.M. WOODWARD, 
Dean of Polytechnic Department. 

W.G. ELIOT, D. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity. 7-12 


STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 





Session Opens Sept. 21, Law and 
Medical, Oct. 5. 





The departments of instruction are College, 
Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, Analytical 
Chemistry, Law and Medical. 

Annual fee (entrace and incidental) $20, ex- 
cept in the law and medical departments, it is 
$40, which also admits the student to the instruc- 
tions of any other department without addi- 
tional charge. Provision is made for 


FEMALE STUDENTS, 
and for the board of some forty at reduced rates 
in the Hudson House. 
Send for report and circular. 


DANIEL READ, Pres’t. 
July 24, 1874. 7-10 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


Recommended by State Beard of Louisiana. 
The number sold more than doubled every year. 
Every school house in the land needs it. Up- 
wards of 200,000 sold in the United States. 

Now used in most every section of the coun- 
try, and the leading cities of the United States. 
among them Jersey City, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Lafayette, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Atlanta, St. Louis, Lawrence, 
Lincoln, Kansas City. A comprehensive list of 
places and numerous testimonials turnished 
when desired. The Excelsior Desk possesses 
those qualities peculiar to itself which in combi- 
nation make it the best desk in the world. For 
descriptive catalogue of furniture and all school 
supplies, address Excelsior School Mf’g Co., 
Cincinnati, 124 Walhut st; Philadelphia, 1003 
Arch st; St. Louis, 704 Chestnut st; New Or- 
leans, 166 Julia st; Atlanta, 112 Whitehall st; 
Omaha, 528 Fitteenthst. © BENJ.LEAS, 

Agt., 166 Julia st., New Orleans. 
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